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*“*The little umbrella 
with the big spread’’ 


HE “India” people were anything but sold on 

advertising before they became clients of Advertising 
Headquarters. The public regarded the shape of the 
umbrella as freakish, because it was unusual. The carrier 
was a ‘marked man,” or woman. Being one of America’s 
largest umbrella manufacturers, Rose Brothers and Com- 
pany enjoyed heavy sales of a complete line of high-grade 
umbrellas. But the India, which should have been the 
logical leader, was more or less of a trailer. 


Here, was evolved a campaign to transform the seeming 
shape-liability into an actual asset, by explaining how it 
makes for strength, better vision and protection. Now, as 
India newspaper advertising appears in additional cities 
results are visible on rainy days in the rapidly increasing 
percentage of “Indias” carried. The spread of India sales 
is as striking as the “spread” of an India Umbrella. 


2ndia Umbrella 
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Farm Trade 
Increases in Summer 


City sales fall off in the summer—partially because 
many people go to the country. 


The farmer takes no vacation in summer, for that is 
his season of greatest activity, when he is cultivating 
his corn and “getting in” his hay. 


He is a bigger buyer in summer than in the earlier 
months of the year—because he consumes most when 
he is busiest. Investigation proves it. 











When farming is in full swing, running at capacity 
with all its many operations—then over a million 
farm homes turn constantly to STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS for information of immediate 


application. 


Summer advertising pays in STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS. It closes many a sale started by an edu- 
cational campaign earlier in the year. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 
























Pennsylvania Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1880 Established 1886 
The Breeder's Gazette Birmingham, Raleigh 
tablished 1881 Memphis, Dallas 
Wallaces” poe The Michigan Farmer 
{ Established 1895 Established 1843 
1 The Ohio Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1848 Established 1870 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 187 Established 1882 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1841 Established 1870 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc. 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 
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Turns to Women’s Clothes to Help 
Sell Dealers Men’s Clothes 


Hart Schaffner & Marx to Advertise Standardized Line to Women 


By G. A. Nichols 


OMEN’S coats to be sold in 

men’s clothing stores to 
promote the sale of men’s cloth- 
ing—this is the revolutionary idea 
in advertising and merchandising 
that is about to be attempted by 
Hart Schaffner & Marx in a na- 
tion-wide publicity effort. 

During the next week that firm, 
which has grown great through 
the manufacture and selling of 
men’s and later of boys’ clothing, 
will announce to its customers the 
addition of a complete line of 
women’s tailored coats. The re- 
tail clothiers who now handle the 
Hart line will be given the first 
chance to take on the women’s 
garments. If they do not respond, 
then the offer will be made to the 
department stores of the country. 

“Our selling talk to our cus- 
tomers,” C.. W. Chapin, advertis- 
ing manager of Hart Schaffner 
& Marx, said to Printers’ INK, 
“will, of course, tell of the direct 
profit that can be made through 
adding this line. But our main 
effort will be along the direction 
of showing what strong effect the 
proper featuring of these coats 
will have in popularizing the 
men’s clothing store among the 
women. Women have a great 
deal to say about the purchase of 
men’s clothes. Yet, strangely 
enough, they are practically un- 
known in the clothing store. This 
condition should be changed, and 
we think this new plan of ours 
will help do it.” 

This new idea, which may pro- 
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voke a smile until you come to 
analyze it, really has sensational 
possibilities that may reach far 
beyond the men’s clothing stores 
and turn upside-down the whole 
scheme of selling women’s ready- 
to-wear. 

If it goes across—and the entire 
advertising power of Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx will be concentrated 
to that very end—then why will 
it not have a stabilizing and so- 
bering influence on the retailing 
of women’s goods and relieve it of 
some of its expensive features? 

To elucidate: 

“These coats of ours,” said Mr. 
Chapin, “will be of the sensible, 
practical kind that never will have 
to be cleared out through hectic 
bargain sales. They will be staple 
products which will not only be 
sold at a figure under that charged 
by the women’s stores, but which 
will ndt be mere creatures of sea- 
son and fashion whim. They will, 
in short, be as staple as men’s 
clothing, and, of course, you know 
what that means.” 

Mr. Chapin’s point is well taken. 
If this principle will work in 
women’s coats it will not be forc- 
ing the issue much to imagine it 
applying to many other items and 
eventually even to millinery. Big 
things are in the making in the 
great world of merchandising to- 
day. Radical changes can come 
about in a hurry now that four or 
five years ago would not have been 
considered. Women buyers are 
showing themselves surprisingly 
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receptive to new ideas that will 
give them better values for less 
money. They are not nearly the 
slaves to fashion that some manu- 
facturers affect to believe. Hart 
Schaffner & Marx believe women 
can be sold on the idea of paying 
less attention to season and ex- 
tremities of fashion in many arti- 


NEW FASHION-PLATE ADVERTISING 
SCHAFFNER & MARX 


cles they wear. If they can, it 
does not take a very discerning in- 
tellect to conclude that women’s 
goods can be sold more steadily 
with less of the price-cutting and 
clearance-sale evil. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” 
asked Mr. Chapin, “why there 
is so little sensational price-cut- 
ting in advertised men’s clothing? 
It is because the clothing is staple 
—that it has no unyielding consid- 
erations of fashion and season to 
contend with. Why won’t women 
buy the same way when they can 
be shown the real benefit that 
comes to them from so doing? 


OF 
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Women rush the season in buying 
because they have been educated 
that way. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers have made a mistake in 
this. It always will apply to 
some things. But it has gone too 
far. It has-added to the expense 
of selling goods and this in turn 
has increased prices. Everybody 
now is calling for 
lower prices, and con- 
sequently we believe 
this is the psychologi- 
cal time to insert the 
thin edge of the 
wedge that likely will 
in time pry the selling 
of women’s ready-to- 
wear loose from some 
of the evils that now 
beset it. 

“The thing we are 
getting at will not 
only tend to make 
selling conditions 
more stable and, 
therefore, more profit- 
able for the retailer, 
but will bring about 
better values for the 
wearer. True, there 
will be no slashed 
price sales in which 
the goods are thrown 
on the market for al- 
most anything they 
will bring. The bar- 
gain hunter will not 
have so much in- 
centive to wait. But 
she will be spared the 
necessity of paying 
fancy prices at the 
beginning of the sea- 
son, and will have the 

comfortable assurance that she 
can get a right price at any time 
she wants to buy. 

“Every retailer who sells wom- 
en’s coats knows he has to get 
a big price for them as the sea- 
son opens. This is because of no 
desire to profiteer or to gouge the 
customer. It is simply good busi- 
ness, and good sense that has to 
be applied in ordinary self-de- 
fense. The reason is that women’s 
styles always have been transient. 
A coat that may be entirely right 
from a standpoint of style at the 
beginning of a season may be 
all wrong at the middle of the 
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$5 will give a ten-day outing 
to some child who otherwise will spend the whole 
hot Summer in the same gutter or fire-escape play- 
ground he or she spent the Winter. 

You can do this through The Christian Herald’s 
Children’s Home at Mont-Lawn on the Hudson. 
Your money can do so much because our readers 
have bought the grounds, built the buildings, and 
given more than $25,000 every year toward this 
work. Each additional $5 now provides for one 
more child. 

With no discrimination except that those given 
an outing shall be those who need it most—quite 
regardless of nationality, race or creed—3,000 chil- 
dren from the New York slums get wholesome food, 
outdoor play in a real “children’s paradise,” and 
the health and vitality and charm that the country 
brings to any tenement child. 

This is only one of the many Christian Herald 
charities the world over supported by our readers 
with contributions amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in recent years. 


The CHRISTIAN HERALD 
102 Bible House - - - - - New York City 
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season, The weather may be back- 
ward, and any one of a dozen 


things may come about to retard 


the selling. If any of such goods 
are not sold during that season 
they represent a dead loss, This is 
why the retailer is compelled to 
get an extra profit on every pos- 
sible coat in order that he may 
come out whole. 

“A hasty survey of retailing in 
general will supply plenty of ma- 
terial to illustrate my point and 
show plenty of room for improve- 
ment that would, be welcomed 
gladly by the retailer. Take: the 
much-maligned millinery business, 
for example—where the women 
know they pay fancy prices at cer- 
tain seasons and complain much 
as a result. A .retailer early in 
the Season puts in some hats that 
cost perhaps five dollars each to 
make. He may offer them at $30 
each and sell perhaps 5 per cent 
of them at that figure to early 
comers, The price drops rapidly 
as the season advances, and soon, 
if he has any left, he had better 
give them away, which he practi- 
cally does in some cases. If he 
didn’t get an extra profit on the 
first sales, where would he come 
out? The dealer has to proceed 
on the principle that it is not on 
the individual sale that he makes 
his profit. What he has to look 
out for is the average net return. 
If he does not take advautage of 
every legitimate opportunity to 
sell things on a basis of what he 
can get for them rather than what 
they are worth, then he is getting 
rapidly in a hole. I guess this is 
frank talk for times like these. 
But if things are so, and one has 
no reason to be ashamed of them, 
why try to throw up a smoke 
screen? The dealer should be en- 
couraged not to delude himself-on 
this most important point. 

“It was with full consideration 
of all this that we thought through 
this women’s coat proposition. We 
developed the line with the idea 
of making a most determined ef- 
fort to standardize the style. 
There is nothing exaggerated 
about them, and there is a note 
of simplicity all the way through, 
coupled with the fine, unmistak- 
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able character that fine, careful 
tailoring gives. The coats have 
the utility features that so many 
women like and hunt for. One 
purchased this year will be good 
next year and the year after—for 
motoring, sports, walking, busi- 
ness, shopping and all outdoor ac- 
tivities. There will be no need at 
all to try to clear out this class 
of merchandise at profit-wrecking 
bargain sales. It will pay a stand- 
ard profit all the year around, 
even though it can be sold at prices 
much below those usually charged 
for women’s goods. 


SEES A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


“T don’t pretend to say how far 
this idea can be carried out in 
other things worn by women. We 
have so much to do in the cloth- 
ing business that we do not have 
time to worry about problems in 
other lines. But it really does 
seem that manufacturers in gen- 
eral have a real opportunity here. 
One has to be rather farseeing to 
agree to a plan like this. If he is 
working for the future rather than 


the present—which, I believe, is 
the object of all good advertising 


—then there is something here 
worthy of his attention. Men’s 
apparel is standard and staple. 
Why not women’s? If dealers 
can prosper selling to men on that 
basis why can’t they sell to women 
the same way? 

“It is getting to be more and 
more the case that women buying 
just that they may be in line with 
some advanced style do so under 
protest. They blame the manu- 
facturer and the retailer for for- 
cing so many new things onto the 
market, thus making their pre- 
vious purchases out of date. The 
uprising along this line this year 
is really serious. Women have 
a lot more sense about these things 
than they are given credit for. 
In fact, I think it is a common 
fault to underestimate people’s 
knowledge of merchandise, buying 
conditions and styles. They are 
making a study of these things 
now, being driven to it by the high 
cost of living. If manufacturers 
and retailers will take advantage 
of this with the eventual idea of 
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When father was a boy- 


a ttip to town with Grand 
Pop and Old Fan in the buggy 
was an event and a long day’s 
journey. If Gramp let Dad 
hold the lines awhile, the 
latter’s day was complete. 


Today, when the family is 
buying the new car, the boy 
has a lot to say about what 
car. His advice plays a big 
part in the choice, because 
boys have an uncanny faculty 
for discovering what’s what. 
And after the car has been 
bought the boy generally does 
most of the driving. 


The Spartan simplicity of 
father’s day has changed. 


Boys are no different, but 
times are. The average home 
is much more comfortable and 
convenient. 

There are more AMERICAN 
interests for 

boys to take up; “Te Bi 


ys in erat ine Word: a 


more things to interest them 
in. No change can come in the 
family life in which the boy is 
not an interested factor. 


He studies the advertise- 
ments and knows in his mind 
what he will get when it 
comes to buying. 


As boy interests have devel- 
oped, the sales influence and 
circulation of THE AMERICAN 
BOY have grown. It offers ad- 
vertisers the greatconcentrated 
buying power of more than 
500,000 active American boys 
between 15% and 16 years 
old. These are the boys that 
play such an important part 
in the American family bud- 
get—whom more manufac- 
turers for more kinds of 

products are 

N Boy selling through 
THE AMERICAN 

BOY every year. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING co., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C 
Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New ie fap + Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Can non-competitive 
selling win out in a 
competitive field? 


How this basic question has been 
answered in the sales plans of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Company 


cepted factor in many industries. Campaigns 
to widen a total market are recognized as 
sound policy for a group of firms. 


2 gy and aa advertising is becoming an ac- 


But can a single manufacturer profitably conduct 
campaigns of this sort? Can he alone undertake to 
build volume for an entire industry? 


For a new field with little or no, competition, the 
wisdom of this course is sometimes obvious. 


But after the pioneer work is done, is it possible to 
continue this policy in the face of growing competition? 


It is an unusual solution of this problem that underlies 
the sales policies of the O’Sullivan Rubber Company. 





Manufacturers of the first rubber heel ever produced, 
the O’Sullivan Rubber Company faced from the start 
the task of creating a totally new market—of over- 
coming the inertia of habits as old as civilization. 


Leather for heels had always been accepted as un- 
questioningly as cloth for clothing or water for washing. 


It was only by long years of educational work—by 
making known startling facts on fatigue, that this 
inertia was overcome. The now famous “Fatigue” 
campaigns of the O’Sullivan Rubber Company have 
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“Like the victim of the ancient Bastinado, 
you, too, receive a blow with every step you 
take on hard leather heels. O’Sullivan’s 
Heels absorb the shocks that tire you out.”’ 


taught millions of Americans how to save wasted 
energy in walking. These campaigns have introduced 
a new factor into American life—have opened a new 
field for a new industry. And, more important 
still, they have built ever-increasing volume for 


O’Sullivan’s Heels. 


Competing firms have entered the new market. 
But the fundamental plan of the “Fatigue” campaigns 
has not been changed to meet this competition. 


During the last three years, sales in New York City 
have grown from a supply for one person in every four, to 
enough heels to keep one personin every two—men, women 
and children—shod with O’Sullivan’s all the year’round. 


From the very first campaign, seventeen years ago, it has 
been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
to co-operate with the manufacturers of this product 
in working out basic problems of selling and advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 
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cutting out bargain sales and ar- 
tificially high prices at certain 
times a mighty troublesome prob- 
lem is in a fair way to be solved.” 


THE DEALER WILL PROBABLY LIKE 
THE IDEA , 


Hart Schaffner & Marx likely 
will find the dealer receptive to 
the idea of getting women to visit 
the clothing stores. This is a 
thing many a dealer is racking his 
brains over to-day. The hardware 
man is one. He has almost as 
much right to regard himself as 
a house-furnishing goods dealer 
as has the furniture man. Yet he 
is up against the mistaken idea or 
impression that his is a man’s 
store, which it really was in. the 
beginning. Thanks to the good 
offices of manufacturers who have 
studied his problem, he is finding 
now he can feature house-furnish- 
ing goods in a way that will bring 
in the women, pay him a satisfac- 
tory direct profit, and indirectly 
advertise every part of his store. 
Best of all, he is not losing any of 
his identity as a hardware dealer. 
No retailer can afford to do this, 
regardless of how alluring addi- 
tional lines may appear. . Some of 
the big drug stores have found this 
out to their regret. Printers’ 
InK has told of how certain drug 
firms have pushed sidelines so 
hard that they have lost a large 
part of their professional standing 
as druggists that really is the 
foundation of the drug business. 
The clothing retailer, if he pro- 
ceeds circumspectly, will find he 
can sell specialties in women’s 
goods, such as tailored coats, and 
still remain a fully recognized 
men’s dealer. 

“Our idea is,” said Mr. Chapin, 
“that the clothing dealer needs to 
get more women into his store, as 
they have much to say about the 
purchase of men’s clothes. They 
have accomplished this to a cer- 
tain extent by handling boys’ 
clothing. We ourselves recognized 
this when we started the manu- 
facture of boys’ goods. In add- 
ing women’s coats they start some- 
thing that will strongly interest 
the women from a personal stand- 
point, give them the best kind of 
advertising for the store and pay 
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them a direct profit. The clothing 
dealer should sell all his custom- 
ers are willing to buy from him, 
just so the selling can be done at 
a profit and does not endanger the 
store’s identity. Few retailers in 
any line fully measure up to what 
they can do in this respect. The 
department stores win in-such a 
big way because they cater to such 
a great proportion of their cus- 
tomers’ needs. The smaller dealer 
can adapt this principle to his busi- 
ness.’ 

Hart Schaffner & Marx will 
apply to the women’s tailored coat 
line the same intensive advertis- 
ing and selling methods that work 
out in the men’s goods. National 
copy will be placed in mediums 
that will reach women. Newspa- 
per space will be used in co-opera- 
tion with the local retailer just as 
it has been used to sell men’s and 
boys’ suits and overcoats. The 
women’s coats will be featured 
prominently in the firm’s style- 
book that goes to retailers. They 
will appear on posters. All the 
illustrations will be in the same 
high-art style that applies in all 
the H. S. & M. advertising. In 
short, so far as advertising goes, 
women’s tailored coats have been 
received into full membership in 
the firm’s activities with all the 
rights and privileges that such 
membership entails. 

Special attention will be given 
the individual selling needs of the 
retailer. He will have all the dis- 
play and local advertising assist- 
ance that he will need in selling 
the women’s coats. This part of 
the deal was worked out in detail 
as soon as the manufacturing 
plans were decided. upon. 

“Tt will not take a great while 
to break the ice,” said Mr. Chapin. 
“After all, clothing is clothing. 
If a dealer can seli it to men, it is 
not difficult for him to work 
around so he can sell women also.” 

There is a story behind Hart 
Schaffner & Marx’s decision to 
make women’s coats, just as there 
is behind many another radical 
departure in business. 

A Chicago society woman, a 
friend of Mr. Hart’s family, was 
telling Mr. Hart one day about 
the difficulty she had in getting 
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the right kind of coats to wear. 

“I read about the wonderful 
coats you make for men,” she said. 
“Why don’t you make them for 
women also?” 

Mr. Hart had one made for her 
as an accommodation. Other 
members of the firm and certain 
employees had coats made for 
members of their family. This 
started some ideas to working that 
culminated in a decision to go at 
the thing in the right way and to 
produce women’s coats on the 


same standard and plan that 
worked out in the firm’s other 
products. 


Every woman appreciates the 
kind of fabrics and tailoring a 
first-class clothing firm uses in 
men’s clothes. If she finds these 
things in women’s wear at all she 
must pay from $150 to $250 a coat. 
The firm believes she will eagerly 
welcome an opportunity to buy the 
goods on the other basis, and thus 
establish a new and_ interesting 
element in the tailoring business 
of the country. 


Augur on Simmons-Boardman 


Staff 


R. C. Augur, formerly with the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding Company, has been 
made an associate editor of the “Ma- 
terial Handling Cyclopedia.” Mr. Au- 
gur has had a long experience in the 
transportation field—gained by years of 
service in the motive power depart- 
ments of the railroads and in the 
manufacture of railroad supplies cou- 
pled with experience in the branch of 
marine transportation gained from 
years of service in the engineering and 
operative departments of the Federal 
Shipbuilding Company. 


Two 


New Accounts for Dono- 


 vatpArmmreng 

The advertising accounts of Topkis 
Brothers Co., maker of athletic under- 
wear for men, women and children, 
Wilmington, Del., and. the Botanical 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 
“Red Wing’ insect powder and rat 
corn, Philadelphia, have been put in the 
hands of Donovan-Armstrong, Phila- 
delphia. 


“The Nebraska Farmer” Will 


Join Standard Farm Papers 


“The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb.. 
will become a member of the Standard 


Farm Paper Association’ on July 1, and 
will be represented in. New York by 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., and in 


Chicago by Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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Fitz-Gibbon, N. Y. “American” 
Advertising Manager 


D. Fitz-Gibbon has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
American. Mr. Fitz-Gibbon was re- 
cently advertising mangger of the New 
York Evening Telegram, and was pre- 
viously advertising manager of the 
New York Evening Sun, and of The 
Sun, now The Sun and The New York 
Herald. 

W. G. Woodward, whom Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon succeeded at the American, re- 
signed last week. 


Mrs. Sims With Federal 
Agency 

Mrs. Irene Sims, for five years as- 
sistant advertising manager and chief 
of copy of Marshall Field & Company’s 
retail advertising bureau, Chicago, has 
resigned to go with the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of New York City. 


Fred A. Dennison Dead 


Fred A. Dennison, who was in charge 
of the advertising of the Butterick 
Quarterlies in the Chicago territor 


died June 12, after an operation. He 
had been with the Butterick Publishing 
Company for various periods for the 
past ten years, being associated also 
during this time with Farm and Fire 
side and Associated Farm Papers. 


George L. Sullivan With 
Logan Agency 


George L. Sullivan has left the [- 
Walter Thompson Co., Inc., New Yor 
to become associated with Thomas F. 
Logan, Inc., in the New York office. 
Before joining the Thompson agency 
he had been advertising manager of 
the Fisk Rubher Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., for many years. 


J. D. Hogshead With “Journal 


of Commerce” 

John D. Hogshead, who was recently 
business manager and associate editer 
of the Baltimore Underwriter, has 
joined the advertising staff of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. He will 
have charge of insurance advertising 
for the Journal of Commerce. 


“Indiana” Silo At Account With 
H. K. McCann 


The advertising account of the 
Chas. K. Svaulding Logging Company, 
maker of “Indiana” silos, Salem, Ore., 
is now being handled by the San Fran- 
cisco office of The H. K. McCann Co. 


Buick Account With Campbell- 
Ewald 


The Campbell-Ewald Co.. of Detroit, 
is now handling the advertising account 
¢ 2 the Buick Motor Company, Flint, 
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To Financial Advertisers 


‘An investment house of merit must 
develop 


PERMANENCE 
CONFIDENCE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


These three factors should also be re- 
quired in any periodical which carries 
financial advertising. 

THE OUTLOOK possesses Perma- 
mence to a marked degree —its financial 
department is fifty years old. 

Outlook readers show a thorough 
Confidence in its financial pages — 
this is evidenced by hundreds of 
letters received asking for investment 
information. 

The Outlook has a deep sense of 
Responsibility in the acceptance of 
financial advertising.. No financial copy 
is accepted without careful investigation. 


Financial Department 
The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


122 So. Michigan Boulevard 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
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Selrent Six 


Wins Leadership Through Its 
Greater Value—Greater Service 


REATER Value and Greater Service are responsible for the saben Thar 18 Sabrent nich 1 strik 

leadership that the Stephens maintains among fine motor cars. The ingly manites: 01 carches the 

constantly increasing production of Stephens factones has never been able tc ettention at once. ~Webste 

keep pace with the ever-growing preference and demand : ¥ 
Just now # » overw' Motor cas purchasers everywhere are Free Models +o 
the Stephens Salient selec trom 

It 8 easy to see why when you know that the Stephens engine burns jow Roadste: « cas 

and high grade gasoline with equa) efficrency and % the most powertu/ | ee | ¢ pes 

and most economical! engine for its suze in passenger automobiles - b awe 

5 Seoer * pom 

“To own « © 
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Stephens 
and Collier’s 


The Stephens Motor 
Works of the Moline 
Plow Company has 


selected Collier’s as 
the backbone of the 
1920 Stephens adver- 


tising campaign. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 


J. E. WiuuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Impulse To Immediate Action 


Res the newspaper deals with immediate facts and opinions of 
the day, its columns give an impulse of immediate action and results 
are often felt even before the presses are silent. 


The newspaper is the only medium that affords the opportunity of 
seizing chances—of making possible quick insertions, rapid changes in 
copy, cancellations at the eleventh hour and quick repetition before con- 
ditions favoring success have altered. Newspaper advertising can also 
be adapted to the day on which it as thus making it possible to 


cash in on a name or event of intensified public interest for the moment. 


Now, and for an indefinite time, business may look for overnight 
changes of fundamental conditions as the regular order of events, there- 
fore, only those advertisers: who take advantage of the speed of news- 
paper advertising can fully understand and appreciate the great asset 
offered them, particularly at this time, in the inherent immediacy of the 
newspaper. 


In the words of a manufacturer, “advertising that you can open and shut 
like an umbrella” is a handy thing nowadays, and The Baltimore NEWS 
with its perfect flexibility and 100,000 daily circulation supplies this kind 
of advertising. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
New York a wath, Chicago 


A“vertising Manager 
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How Are Crops? 


As the Barometer of Advertising and Business They Need Careful 
Watching 


By Herbert Myrick 


Pycaed prospects have improved 
materially during the past 
thirty days. If the weather is 
favorable for crop growth during 
the ensuing thirty days, and 
should be favorable for maturing 
crops, and their harvest during the 
sixty days thereafter, the food 
supply of the United States for 
the then ensuing twelve months 
should be considerably better than 
seemed possible early in May. At 
best, the total harvest may be be- 
low normal in quantity. Its qual- 
ity, of course, cannot be forecast. 

In other countries crop _pros- 
pects vary. Australia is suffering 
from a drought for the third year 
in succession. In _ self-protection 
she has sought to prohibit ex- 
ports of wheat. Argentina has re- 


cently imposed an export tax on 


wheat. Its effect has been to. re- 
duce the price paid to domestic 
growers for wheat, and likewise 
to reduce the prices of bread to 
consumers. The tax on exports 
compels the foreign buyer to pay 
as much as if not more than for- 
merly for Argentine wheat shipped 
to England or Europe. The break- 
down of transportation in central 
Europe, Russia and Siberia may 
retard exports of food products 
from that vast area. The world’s 
supply of old grain on July 1, 
1920, probably will be the smallest 
in years. Indications multiply 
that the world’s total supply of 
food for the year to end June 30, 
1921, may be so small as to 
arouse grave concern. Difficul- 
ties in the way of distribution also 
are greater than ever, although 
ocean shipping is fairly abundant. 

The American farmers’ cattle 
and hogs collapsed in price last 
year much more than the recent 
slashing in wholesale and retail 
prices of manufacturers. The 
latter has created a vast sensation, 
but how little the general public 
heard of the drop in live stock. 
Whether the general deflation 


now under way will prevent re- 
covery of live stock values, and 
artificially depress the price of 
other food products during the 
ensuing six to twelve months, is 
a moot question. World conditions 
are such that. this question cannot 
be answered in advance. 
However, past experience jus- 
tifies the belief that for their rela- 
tively smaller bulk of crops in 
1920, American farmers may re- 
ceive as much if not more money 
than was paid to them for the 
produce of 1919 or 1918. 


GOOD TRADE FROM FARM SECTIONS 
TO CONTINUE 


It is evident also that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar may 
be so enhanced as a result of the 
deflation now in process through- 
out the world, that the farmer will 
be relatively as well, if not better, 
compensated for his effort and 
capital this year as in previous 
seasons. This means that the 
farmer’s purchasing power for the 
ensuing twelve months may be 
relatively considerably greater 
than during the past twelve 
months, and on a par with his lib- 
eral purchases in the two years 
ended June 30, 1919. 

In a word, the American agri- 
cultural trade ought to be con- 
siderably better than normal from 
now until midsummer of 1921, un- 
less weather and artificial condi- 
tions prove abnormal. 

Smaller crops require less labor 
for harvest and _ distribution. 
Thousands of men who are being 
laid off by the closing down or 
part time of factories find it diffi- 
cult to get work on farms, be- 
cause planting is completed and 
cultivating going forward upon a 
restricted area. It looks now like 
plenty of labor for harvesting 
what crops are raised, with con- 
siderable unemployment in general 
industry until pending readjust- 
ments are completed. This situa- 
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tion tends to make advertising 
for the agricultural trade more 
profitable than advertising to city 
consumers. 

Furthermore, farmers have been 
forced by the scarcity of labor 
during the war and since Armi- 
stice Day to use improved ma- 
chinery and other methods for 
doing away with hand labor. 
Aside from war’s slaughter, the 
tendency of civilization to leave 
the land for the factory, the coun- 
try for the city, tends to insure 
the stability of agriculture for 
some years. Food consumers are 
increasing faster than food pro- 
ducers. The supply of land is 
fixed, while the demand for its 
products increases. 

This movement from country to 
city has gone too far already. 
The pendulum now swings the 
other way. The easing up in 
manufactures will be followed by 
the discharge of the unskilled and 
clerical help. Conditions mist. be 
so adjusted that the financial and 
other returns of agriculture and 
of country life shall compare fa- 
vorably with hours of labor, in- 
comes and pleasures of city life. 
A larger percentage of consumers’ 
incomes must be used to pay 
prices for food that will net pro- 
ducers a living wage. Rents, cul- 
tivating and other living expenses 
must be correspondingly reduced, 
until things are better evened up 
between farm and town. The cen- 
sus will show static conditions 
or decreases of population over 
much of rural America to com- 
pensate for the unhealthy increase 
in city population. 

Employers and employed in 
other industries can help them- 
selves and promote the general 
welfare by a decent regard for 
agriculture, Employed and em- 
ployers in other industries should 
work as many hours daily and as 
hard as do farmers and their help. 
When they all receive relatively 
the same compensation for like 
effort and ability industrial peace 
and agricultural prosperity will be 
assured, with a reasonable balance 
between town and country. 

Private and public extravagance 
must be rigidly curtailed, taxes 
reduced, sinecures abolished. No 





more “daylight saving” or similar 
schemes to impose further ob- 
stacles upon country for the pro- 
motion of city pleasures. Town 
and country are interdependent. 
Both must realize this. The hard 
work, hard sense and hard money 
characteristic of farming must 
become equally characteristic 
of banking, manufacturing, com- 
merce, transportation, the profes- 
sions. 

People went crazy on Armistice 
Day. . The reaction from war 
wears off slowly. It is not sur- 
prising that politicians have made 
a mess of peace following the 
stress of war. Farmers in Amer- 
ica and other lands generally have 
kept their heads level, their feet 
on the ground and have kept right 
on doing an honest day’s work, 
trusting to get an honest day’s pay 
for it. Their example, the leaven 
of their common sense plus simi- 
lar characteristics among certain 
other employers and employees, 
are working out better conditions 
in other industries. Indeed, the 
best is yet to be. 





Manufacturers Oppose Auto 
Publicity Ruling 


Advertising managers of automobile 
and truck manufacturers of Detroit and 
vicinity have appointed a committee to 
co-operate with a _ similar committee 
from the New York Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association in seeking modification 
of the ruling of New York newspaper 
ublishers against free automobile pub- 
icity. The Detroit men say the auto- 
mobile industry is being discriminated 
against in favor of picture shows, 
theatres, and other enterprises. H. 
Dart, of the Paige-Detroit Motor Cat 
Company, heads the committee. 


“Syra-Cord” Tire Account 
With Logan Agency 


The advertising of the Syracuse Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been placed with Thomas F. Logan, 
Inc., New York. This company mant- 
factures cord tires. It is stated that 
the appropriation will include maga- 
zines, newspapers, the trade press and 
direct-by-mail material. 

H. H. McBride is advertising mana- 
ger of the Syracuse Rubber Company. 


“Christian Herald” Lowers 
Price to $2 


Beginning July 1 the subscription 
price of the Christian Herald will be 
reduced from $3 to $2 a year. 
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George W. Perkins—Business 
Organizer Extraordinary 


Believed in Giving Public All the Facts; Often Backed His Faith in 
Advertising 


N the death of George .W. 

Perkins last week the business 
world has suffered the loss of one 
of the most progressive minds 
that have contributed to its ad- 
vancement. From the time he 
entered the employ of the New 
York Life Insurance Company as 
an office boy at the age of fifteen 
up to the time of his death he 
touched every enterprise with 
which he was identified with the 
genius of his extraordinary or- 
ganizing ability. 

His career is of particular in- 
terest to advertising men because 
it was part of his lifelong policy 
that the public was entitled to all 
facts. He was one of the first to 
advocate publicity for corpora- 
tions, especially the publishing of 
financial statements. It was he 
who had the New York Life make 
public annually a list of its invest- 
ments, At first the idea was gen- 
erally derided, but was later 
adopted by other companies. 

Although Mr. Perkins was for 
several years a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, it was in or- 
ganization rather than in banking 
that his genius shone. During his 
association with Mr. Morgan his 
chief duties consisted in organiz- 
ing the great industrial combines 
which Mr. Morgan was at that 
time engaged in financing. 

It was with the New York Life 
Insurance Company that he first 
showed his organizing capacity. 
Rising from the lowest rung of 
the ladder to that of vice-presi- 
dent in a few years, he demon- 
strated himself to be one of the 
keenest sales managers that the 
country has ever produced. One 
of his remarkable accomplish- 
ments in the insurance field was 


_ the manner in which he made the 


salesmen of insurance see that 
continuity of service was best for 
them and for the business in 
which they were engaged. 





At that time the curse of the 
business was the constant shifting 
of the men from one company to 
another. His plan, known as the 
“Nylic System,” called for the re- 
tention by the New York Life In- 
surance Company of a certain 
percentage of the earnings of its 
agents. To the fund thus created 
the company itself contributed a 
fixed amount. After the agent 
had served a certain number of 
years’ with the organization, the 
funds which the company had 
thus accumulated for him were 
turned over to the agent. This 
profit-sharing, salesman-retaining 
plan did all that Mr. Perkins ex- 
pected of it. It changed the life 
insurance agent from an improvi- 
dent person and a constant shifter 
to the successful, steady business 
man that he is to-day. 

It was in the latter part of 1917 
that George Perkins came 
prominently before the attention 
of advertising men. At that time 
he was selected as a member of 
the New York State Food Board. 
Certain organizations within the 
State opposed his appointment. 
Mr. Perkins’ attitude in the mat- 
ter is one of the most sportsman- 
like that has ever been recorded in 
political history. The story as it 
occurred, taken substantially from 
Printers’ INK as it was reported ° 
there at the time, is as follows: 

It seems that in September that 
year Mr. Perkins made an ad- 
dress on the subject of food con- 
trol at a county fair at Batavia, 
New York. Samuel Fraser, 
Chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee for the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, was pres- 
ent and asked for the opportunity 
to address the same audience, tell- 
ing why the farmers were op- 
posed to Mr. Perkins as president 
of the State Food Commission. 
Mr. Perkins retaliated that to pre- 
sent these objections to the small 
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number of persons present at the 
fair would not give them adequate 
publicity and asked Mr. Fraser 
why he did not lay his case before 
the people of the whole State. 
Fraser remarked that the farmers 
did not have the money to spend 
in such an endeavor. Mr. Perkins 
promptly came back with an offer 
to contribute $25,000 for an ad- 
vertisement to appear in every 
paper in the State, in which the 
farmers, through Mr. Fraser, 
could state why they were op- 
posed to the appointment of Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr. Fraser accepted the pro- 
posal under two conditions; 
namely, that the. advertisement 
should be signed so that the, pub- 
lic should know where it came 
from; and secondly, that it should 
be devoted to the specific state- 
ment of the reasons for opposi- 
tion to his nomination. Finally 
copy consisting of half a page was 
agreed upon. This copy appeared 
in the papers mentioned and was 
not seen by Mr. Perkins prior to 
its appearance, although one of 
his associates saw a proof of it in 
order to see that Mr. Fraser had 
complied with the two conditions. 
The advertisement struck at Mr. 
Perkins straight from the shoul- 
der and without gloves. It at- 
tacked him without mercy and 
stated in no unmistakable lan- 
guage just why the farmers of 
New York were opposed to the 
appointment of Mr. Perkins. It 
is probably the first instance on 
record where a man supplied his 
political rivals with advertising 
money to have himself attacked 
in the public press. It was not, 
however, the first time that Mr. 
Perkins backed his faith in adver- 
tising. To quote from PrInTERs’ 
Ink of October 4, 1917, which 
recorded an interview with the 
financier : 

“Behind this amazing incident 
lies a story which is of profound 
interest to advertising men, of the 
progressive development of Mr. 
Perkins’ belief in honestly taking 
to the people the facts which they 
ought to know. On several occa- 
sions he has paid out of his own 
pocket for the insertion of adver- 
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tisements dealing directly with 
matters of the public weal. Ad- 
vertising men of New York are 
already familiar with the adver- 
tising which appeared in every 
newspaper in New. York State, 
August 18 and 20 (1917), urging 
the passage of the State food bill. 

The news of this campaign was 
recorded in Printers’ INK of 
August 23. Two years ago he 
carried on a similar campaign in 
regard to the proposed State con- 
stitution in New York, arguing 
against its adoption, and he was 
a leading spirit in the advertising 
used by the Republican party 
throughout the United States 
prior to the election in 1916. All 
these have been incidental demon- 
strations of a settled conviction 
he has long held. 

“*The whole matter seems very 
simple to me,’ Mr. Perkins ex- 
plained to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative. ‘Our American democ- 
racy is based on the principle of 
universal education so that all of 
the people may be fitted to take 
part in the government. It is for 
that that we founded our public 
school system. In order that the 
people may act intelligently, it is 
necessary that they should know 
the facts in regard to the issue 
they are about to decide; and ad- 
vertising provides the best, most 
efficient, and the only fair way 
of bringing these facts to their 
attention quickly. It is not safe 
to rely upon the editorial columns 
of the newspapers; for even as- 
suming that these papers are fair- 
minded, there are many questions 
of public interest which do not 
constitute “news,” in the arbitrary 
and narrow sense of daily jour- 
nalism. I believe in letting the 
light in, illuminating every dark 
corner. so that if there is any- 
thing dishonest, or underhanded, 
or crooked, the people may see 
just where it is and what it is. I 
find as a general rule that those 
who object to full and free pub- 
licity have some good personal 
reason for doing so. If, how- 
ever, ideas are submitted to the 
judgment of the people fully and 
freely, the people may be trust 
to act in their own best interests. 
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Philadelphia 


The Mother City of the United States 
The World’s Workshop—The City of Homes 


Address by Horace Groskin of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board delivered 
at the Convention of the National Association of Real Estate Boards at Kansas 


City, Mo., on June 3rd. 


in five-minute addresses the merits of their communities. 


Speakers from all parts of the United States presented 


Forty orators com- 


peted and the silver cup offered for the contest was awarded to Mr. Groskin, 
award being made on basis of context of address. 


“Mr. Chairman and Friends: 

“Back 144 years ago this great nation, the 
United States of America, was born in my City 
of Philadelphia, and so it is quite natural 
that a city having such a historical recoru 
should have that strong American spirit that 
has not only made it the greatest industrial 
center of this country, but also one of the 
largest and most beautiful cities in the whole 


world. 

“Philadelphia has a population of over 
2,000,000 of people and our city has an area 
that is equal to the combined size of Mil- 
waukee and Boston, Paris and Berlin, and 
out of our 130 square miles of territory we 
have given up nearly 8,000 acres of our best 
land for the recreation and pleasure of our 
people, and the right kind of an environment 
that belongs to every decent American. 

“Philadelphia is not only a large, clean 
and beautiful city, but it is also known every- 
where as @ great ‘workshop of the world,’ 
and the reason it is called the ‘workshop of 
the world’ is because we have a vast army of 
over 400,000 people, employed in 9,200 in- 
dustrial establishments, that turn out $100,000 
worth of useful commodities every 10 — 
in | working day, and, according to Docto 

rd James Cattell, statistician “t the City 
of of Phitadsiohia, there is no city in this coun- 
try that equals Philadelphia in the production 
of woolen goods, knit goods, leather goods, 
textiles, felt hats, hardware, tools, chemicals, 
storage batteries, steel ships and a great many 
other things. 

“We build a railroad locomotive every two 
hours, day and night, and more than one-half 
the people in this great country ride in street 
cars made in the City of Philadelphia. We 
hake 1,000 cigars every minute; and last 

in our 115 hosiery mills, we made two 

of stockings for every man, woman and 
in this country. 

‘@ make more carpets and rugs than all 
of Great Britain and Ireland combined, and 
in fact our total busi is so st that 
our bank clearings last year, amounting to 
$37,000,000,000, would have paid for every 
Liberty Bond issued. 





“But, friends, while we are very proud of 
our wonderful industrial progress, and while 
we are also very proud of being one of the 
largest medical, art and educational centers in 
the country, yet we feel a still greater pride 
in the fact that we have more individual homes 
in the City of Philadelphia than there are in 
any other city in the entire world. In Phila. 
delphia we have 397,000 separate homes, and 
if these homes were placed on 25- - a 
side by side, in one single row, that 
reach all the way from Philadelphia lear thi thru 
to this convention hall in Kansas City, and 
then on to Denver, a distance of 1881 miles. 

“But, friends, what I want to call your spe- 

cial attention to is the significance of the fact 
that tens of thousands of these homes are 
owned and occupied by the working people of 
cur city, and when a man owns the ground 
upon which he stands and the roof over his 
head there is no I. W. W. argument ever pre- 
sented that would infect that man with those 
imported diseases known as socialism and Bol- 
shevism. 
“Philadelphia is not a fertile soil for Euro- 
pean anarchy, because our homes, our educa- 
tional institutions and our gigantic industry 
have been produced by that true American 
spirit that was born in our city, and is a 
heritage from our forefathers. 

“Philadelphia is the mother city of this 

d the very fountainhead of 
It is the city where the 
first American flag was made; it is the city 
where the first congress of the United States 
met; it is the city where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed; it is the city where 
that best-loved relic in America, the Liberty 
Bell, has inspired tens of thousands of our 
men, women and children, so that we believe 
we have a sacred mission, which is not to wor- 
ship the golden calf, but to spread the Amer- 
ican spirit, and to keep the fires of freedom 
burning, so that with God’s permission, the 
government of Washington, Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt may be an inspiration to all 
humanity.”’ 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Greate maximum impression at one cost by concentraitng in the news- 


paper 


“nearly everybody” 


reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for six months 
ending April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office report 


466,/32 


copies 
a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial Se of stimu- 
lating circulation have ever been used by The Bullet 

The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a daily newspaper: in the ~ a of Pennsylvania, 
and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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The Cleveland Press is the 
first newspaper in the fifth city 


The population of Cleveland, according to 
the nineteen twenty census, is 796,836. 


Cleveland has passed St. Louis and Boston 
and is now the fifth city. The Cleveland 
Press is the first newspaper in the fifth city 
—first in daily circulation, first in local display 
advertising, first in daily classified advertising. 


A newspaper with a reader following so ex 
tensive comprises in its circulation what ad 
vertising men call ‘‘quality’’ just as it does the 
great ‘‘middle class,’ whose buying powel 
today is equal in many respects to that of 
quality of a few years ago. 


SCRIPP 
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VLAND PRESS 





The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers reach practically 
one million families every afternoon except Sunday. 


Scripps newspaper readers are loyal and permanent. 
They are not to be enticed away thru the offer of 
premiums or contest prizes or other promotion schemes 
used by some competitors. 


Permanent, loyal, voluntary circulation is always 
more productive of results for the advertiser, because 
reader-faith in a newspaper includes the advertising 


as well as news and editorials. 





Akron Press 
Cleveland Press 
‘Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post 
Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 

Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 
‘Houston Press 

Los Angeles Record 


Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 
Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 
San Diego Sun 

San Francisco News 
Seattle Star 
Spokane Press 
Terre Haute Post 
Tacoma Times 
Toledo News-Bee 


EWSPAPERS- 





Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
York Office: Marbridge Bldg. Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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First in Investment and 
Bank Advertising 


The Daily News Leads All 
Chicago Evening Newspapers 


Financial men are shrewd investors. It is their 
business to be. Their judgment of advertising value 
is no less keen, no less sure than their judgment of 
security values. 


They buy advertising space where interest is high 
—where returns are assured. They invest their ad- 
vertising dollars carefully, with an eye to positive 
results. 


Study these financial lineage figures of the Chicago 
evening papers for the month of April. Study them 
carefully. They reflect the seasoned judgment of a 
group of men who, knowing the investment values of 
the Chicago evening papers for financial advertis- 
ing, have definitely put The Daily News in first place. 


Investment and Bank Advertising for 
May, 1920 


THE DAILY NEWS 
52,196 lines 


THE POST THE AMERICAN THE JOURNAL 
50,186 lines 26,865 lines 26,553 lines 


- The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Even Radium Can Be Advertised 


Undark Campaign Points Way for Basic Industries 


By Roy Dickinson 


HENEVER a campaign like 

Undark comes along—if 
one exactly like it ever does—the 
old stock objections to advertising 
are made to look foolish. “We 
have nothing to sell the ultimate 
consumer”; “the supply of our 
product is limited”; “we don’t 
know all the uses of our mate- 
rial”; “we sell on a long-time con- 
tract basis”; “we don’t want con- 
sumer inquiries”’—how often these 
and similar reasons have been 
used by manufacturers or miners 
of basic materials to prove that ad- 
vertising had nothing advan- 
tageous to offer them! 

If the Radium Luminous Mate- 
rial Corporation had been content 
with objections it is probable that 
radium might have remained 
merely a magic word, spoken by 
scientists in laboratories, and used 
in a practical way for curative 
purposes only. 

If scarcity of material is an 
argument, listen to this. There 
are only three or four companies 
in the world producing radium, 
and the total product of the 
largest is about one ounce a year. 
Yet this means large scale pro- 
duction when it is realized that 
the total supply of pure radium in 
the world to-day is approximately 
five ounces. A gram is one 
twenty-eighth of an ounce, and the 
market value of radium is $120,- 
000 a gram. The material, then, is 
rare and expensive. Its use, as an 
extra selling point for a two dol- 
lar watch or a dollar toy, or to 
make a 25 cent locater, seems 
almost impossible. The fact that 
it is not the radium which glows, 
but other substances which be- 
come luminous in the presence of 
very minute quantities of radium, 
and the use of “suggestion adver- 
tising” has, however, made it pos- 
sible to have more than four mil- 
lion watches and clocks alone 
glow in the dark, and only one- 
third of an ounce of radium has 
been used in the process! 





The advertising campaign for 
Undark might be described as an 
attempt to sell a few grams of a 
rare and expensive raw material 
to one hundred million people by 
means of service to manufac- 
turers, and in this way it is one 
of the most unusual campaigns in 
the history of advertising. The 
company has its mines in the 
Long Park Plateau in Para- 
dox Valley, Colorado, fifty-eight 
miles from the nearest - railroad 
Carting the ore takes three and. a! 
half days for the  six-horse 
wagons over rough country. The 
ore from which the radium is ex- 
tracted is called carnotite. .A 
shipment of eight carloads, ap- 
proximately 250 tons at a time, 
starts East and is carried 2,600 
miles to Orange, New Jersey, 
where the main R. L. M. reduc- 
tion plants are situated. 

Hundreds of reduction proc- 
esses finally produce one gram of 
the radium element. “Emptying 
eight freight cars into a thimble” 
is the company’s description of 
this process in its manufacturing 
problem. This radium element is 
then combined with 20,000 grams 
of phosphorent zinc sulphide by 
a secret process, and “Undark, the 
radium luminous material,” is 
ready to be advertised and sold. 


NOTHING INTANGIBLE ABOUT THE 
ADVERTISING 


It seemed best to name the final 
product, the compound which con- 
tains radium, and “Undark” was 
chosen. It doesn’t get dark in the 
dark, and people can remember it. 
In addition to registering this 
name and gaining popular accept- 
ance for it through consistent ad- 
vertising—new uses are sold to 
the consumer public and service is 
offered to the manufacturer. The 
copy has, therefore, a triple ap- 
peal. The name, first of all, is 
registered, the consumer is asked 
to say, “I want that on mine”— 
be it watch, push button, felt slip- 
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pers, or what not. He is told 
what he can now get that is 
equipped with Undark and a de- 
mand is created for certain defi- 
‘nite products treated with the 
material. 

The consumer is also, by sugges- 
tion and a list of articles now so 
equipped, asked to think ahead 
and consider what other articles 


“1 Want That On My 
Lighting Fixtures” 
Groping in the dark for the light-switch or pull-chain 


ONE BY ONE THE VARIOUS USES ARE DESCRIBED IN THESE 
THEREBY ENLARGING THE. SALE AND 
SETTING IMAGINATIONS AT WORK IN THINKING OF STILL 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OTHER POSSIBLE USES 


might be improved if treated with 


Undark. In the last part of the 
copy the service of instruction 
and inspection is offered to manu- 
facturers to encourage the use of 
the material in their own plants. 

In addition to clocks and 
watches, Undark is now being 
used for keyhole illuminators, air- 
plane instruments, flashlights, hos- 
pital call bells, locks, gasolene 
gauges, fire extinguishers, auto- 
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mobile steering-wheel locks and 
many others, and most of the uses 
have been discovered by advertis- 
ing. A manufacturer who sees 
the copy will write in and ask why 
Undark can’t be used as an extra 
selling point on shoe buckles, for 
example. The experimental lab- 
oratory of the Radium Luminous 
Material Corporation is then in a 
position to co-operate 
with this man to work 
out his problem. If 
eventually the product 
is manufactured and 
advertised, it all helps 
in broadening the 
market for Undark. 
Often the advertis- 
ing is planned to sug- 
gest a new _ use to 
some manufacturer. 
Long before any lumi- 
nous house numbers 
were made, for ex- 
ample, such a product 
was advertised, and 
the mere advertising 
suggestion was soon 
on the way to becom- 
ing an actual new 
use, and a company is 
now being formed to 
manufacture in large 
quantities house num- 
bers which don’t get 
dark in the dark. 
To encourage the 
application of Undark 
to products whose 
usefulness it can in- 
crease, the Radium 
Luminous Material 
Corporation maintains 
the services of in- 
struction and inspec- 
tion mentioned above. 
It is supplied to 
the manufacturer as a 
yellowish powder. The instructors 
show the prospective customers 
how it must be mixed with a spe- 
cial adhesive and applied to the ob- 
ject with the tip of a camel’s-hair 
brush, An experimental labora- 
tory is also at the service of the 
manufacturer who upon reading 
the advertisement, or being ap- 
proached by a consumer or jobber 
who has been informed of the 
new material by advertising, 
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thinks his product could be im- 
proved by the Undark treatment. 

A new product, when it becomes 
known through advertising, often 
finds it has come to fill a demand 
which has existed previously. 
The Radium Luminous Material 
Corporation, for example, never 
visualized as a prospective market 
makers of sporting goods, or 
more especially fishing tackle. 
Yet there had long been a con- 
sumer demand for a luminous 
fish bait which in the deep re- 
cesses of some dark lake would 
interest a lazy bass. When the 
Undark advertising appeared some 
fisherman saw the possibilities, 
told someone else, and soon the 
experimental laboratory of the 
Radium Luminous Material Cor- 
poration had a new problem. To- 
day luminous fish bait is being ad- 
vertised and sold. The same sort 
of process takes place in the de- 
velopment of a luminous pistol 
sight, and the many new uses 
which are being suggested con- 
tinually by consumers, jobbers, 
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manufacturers, or worked out in 
the experimental laboratory and 
then suggested through advertis- 
ing. 

In its direct-by-mail campaign 
to the manufacturer, the Radium 
Luminous Material Corporation 
has a unique advantage over other 
manufacturers. Down in one 
corner of a business letter, is a 
portion ‘treated with Undark— 
and the reader: is told to look at 
it in the dark if he wants actually 
to see the product. Almost every 
man who receives this letter. an- 
swers it, proving the attention 
value of Undark, and its ability 
to produce interest on the part of 
the buyer, 

Since the Radium Luminous 
Material Corporation is advertis- 
ing a service to manufacturers 
even more than a product, and is 
registering its name and purpose 
rather than asking the public to 
demand a trade-marked product, 
it does not insist that its name go 
on the product. Many of the 
largest customers have their own 
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trade-mark branded name for the 
product which has been “Un- 
darked.” It merely broadens the 
market for the company making 
the basic material and aids in 
making the public accustomed to 
the process. 

While a company producing a 
new basic product, selling it to 
new people for new uses, finds the 
use of paid advertising so valu- 
able, producers of copper, steel, 
coal, and other basic materials 
continue to pursue a policy of 
mysterious silence. As PRINTERS’ 
InK has pointed out many times, 
advertising can perform one of 
its greatest services if producers 
of the basic materials upon which 
our complicated industrial life de- 
pends can be made to see how the 
force of consistent paid advertis- 
ing can aid in stabilizing their 
market, and thus help solve labor 
and production problems. The 
campaigns of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, the Armco Iron 
Company, both described pre- 
viously in Printers’ InK, and the 
Radium Luminous Material Cor- 
poration should prove to them 
that in discovering new uses, in 
stabilizing demand, and in regis- 
tering good will in the public con- 
sciousness advertising can serve 
them in a big way. 

Which basic product will be 
first to break the long silence? 


Charles A. Otis, Chairman, 
American International 
Publishers 


Charles A. Otis, of Cleveland, the 
new president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, and a direc- 
tor and founder of The Field Illus- 
trated, has been elected chairman and 
director of The American International 
Publishers, Inc., New York, succeed- 
ing the late Theodore N. Vail in_ this 
organization, which publishes the Span- 
ish and Portuguese editions of The 
Field Illustrated—El Campo Interna- 
cional and O Campo Internacional. 


New Accounts With James 
Agency 

The advertising of Albodon Tooth- 

ste, New York, The Walter-William 
Therapeutic Laboratories, New  Ro- 
chelle, Y., and Hamilton-Wade, Inc., 
New "Yorke is now being handled by 
the James Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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Carmo Restores Automobile 
‘Trade-Marks 


Manuel de Silva Carmo, who attempt- 
ed to pirate the trade-marks of most of 
the American automobiles and tractcrs 
in the principal markets of continental 
Europe and South America, has as- 
signed his applications for registration 
to the respective American owners, 
Mr. Carmo was prevented from appro- 
priating these trade-marks, said Albert 
E. Parker, of the patent firm of Marks 
& Clerk, New York, “at considerable 
expense and trouble, which serves 
again to illustrate the importance to 
American manufacturers of protecting 
their trade-marks at the outset. 

“The difficulty and expense involved 
in conducting a lawsuit in a foreign 
country rendered it advisable to ac- 
cept the proposition which Carmo was 
finally induced to make, although the 
litigation would probably have been 
successful. Registrations as _ trade- 
marks of the names of individuals 
firms or corporations to the use of 
which the registrant or applicant has 
no right are not valid under the trade- 
mark laws of Portugal.” 


L. Collins Heads Periodical 
Publishers 


At the annual meeting of the Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association in New 
York on June 16, Frederick L. Collins 
of McClure’s Magazine, was elected 
president. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president and chairman of the publish- 
ers’ division, P. Collins, of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co.; vice- president and 
chairman of the adverti sing divi- 
sion, R. C. Wilson, of McCall’s 
Magazine; vice-president and_ chair- 
man of the circulation division, J. 
B. Kelley, of the Metropolitan Maga- 
sine; secretary, C. enry Hathaway, 
of the International Magazine Co.; 
treasurer. Thomas A. Barrett, of the 
Orange-Judd Co.; member-at-large of the 
executive committee, Henry A. New- 
hall, of Modern Priscilla. 


Kelley Agency Has Mystic 
Cream Account 


The Mystic Cream company: Middle- 


town, N. Y., maker of stic Vanish- 
ing Cream, has placed its advertising 
with the Martin V. Keiley Coimpany, 
which is handling the account through 
its New York office. 


C. C. Hicks, an Officer of 


Hankins Agency 


Charles -C. Hicks, in charge of the 
copy department of the W. B. Han 
kins Advertising Company, Toledo, o.. 
has been made vice-president of that 
agency. 
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unique importance is being 


rendered by the JOURNAL 
in the following departments: 


Care of Children 


»dical 
By Marianna Wheeler 

Peri- Home Building and Decorating 
“ollins By Minnie Francis 
lected ° ° 
a Fashions and Dressmaking 
sblish. By Martha Evans Hale 
» Cur- oe ° 
t and Knitting and Crocheting 
as By Margaret Kingsland 

oy. Cookery Problems 
Maga- By Marion Harris Neil 

. Food 
of the By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


New- 
Entertainments 
By Esther White 


Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Ask Leslie’s 


Je NANCIAL and automotive adver- 

tisers recognize the highly de- 
veloped reader-interest built by Leslie’s 
financial and motor departments. The 
volume of advertising carried in those 
two fields is a most significant by- 
product of the information service to 
Leslie’s 500,000 readers. 


The announcement is now made that 
Leslie’s is ready to extend the scope of 
this service to include the entire field of 
business generally—Leslie’s readers are 
being invited to ask Leslie’s for helpful 
information upon any business problem 
—office equipment, for instance, build- 
ing materials, transportation systems. 


The advertising profession is herewith 
cordially invited to avail itself also of 
this service. Ask Leslie’s. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 


THE FIRS THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST 
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Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 


7 _ THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 





75 People Phone 
“Brownie” Every Day 


Before the Milwaukee motorist goes on an 
automobile trip he reaches for his telephone 
and asks “Brownie”—Automobile Editor of 
The Journal—for the latest road reports and 
other touring information. 


People of Wisconsin have got the habit of 
depending on “Brownie” and The Journal to 
direct their tours for them. 


Early each season “Brownie” covers all, or 
nearly all, of Wisconsin’s 7,500 miles of State 
highway in order to give authentic information 
regarding road conditions to the car owning 
readers of The Journal. “Brownie’s” road 
charts of Wisconsin and for tourists in other 
states are distributed far and wide. Last year 
25,000 requests were received for his annual 
book “The Call To The Open Road”. The 
Journal maintains guide posts on hundreds of 
miles of roads throughout the State. 


Allof these thousands of enthusiastic readers 
who depend on The Journal for motoring news 
can buy your product. They are responsive to 
advertising. Most of them can be reached 
only through The Journal. The Journal is 
read by 4 out of 5 of the English-speaking 
people of Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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If Professor Einstein Were an 
Advertising Man 


New Laws of the Universe Brought to Bear on Advertising 


By Thomas L. Masson 


Managing Editor of Life 


HERE are only twelve men in 

the world who will under- 
stand what I mean. But as you 
are undoubtedly one of the twelve, 
don’t be nervous. Professor Ein- 
stein and I have been working this 
thing out together. He wanted to 
do it alone at first. But I ex- 
plained to ‘him that the science of 
advertising was not his forte. 
He understands about the uni- 
verse, but not about advertising; 
he has never lived in America. I 
have lived both in the universe 
and in America, so Professor Ein- 
stein has nothing on me. He has 
been making up the universe. 
That of course is something. But 
it isn’t like making up a maga- 
zine. The professor admits that. 
He knows his limitations. 

Who is Professor Einstein? A 
gentleman who discovered that the 
theory of gravitation was all 
wrong. His idea is so simple that 
there is nothing to it. Even any 
editorial writer ought to under- 
stand it. 

The professor says that when 
you think you see a thing, you 
don’t see it at all, You only feel 
a sensation in your retina due to 
certain vibrations that impinge 
upon it. But the professor has 
discovered that these vibrations 
are produced by waves of light 
and that these waves are not 
straight, but in curves. There- 
foré, when you think you see a 
thing, it isn’t there. You don’t 
know where it was. It may never 
have been there. Having di- 
gested this simple truth, let us 
now move on. 

We have before us a page ad- 
vertisement. In the centre of it 
is the picture of a gentleman who 
is declared (in the advertise- 
ment) to be a “master mind.” 
But as a matter of fact, there is 
no such advertisement, because the 
light waves that appear to go from 





it to your eye have not been 
straight, but curved, and you 
really cannot tell where they 
come from. All you know is 
that you have a sensation of an 
advertisement. 

We are now trembling upon the 
brink of one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of modern times. Weéigh 
every word carefully. You may 
be wearing Kohinoors before you 
know it. Type is only an illusion. 
You think you see it, but you 
don’t. Paper is unnecessary. 
Strikes will be no more because 
there will be no more printers. 
There aren’t any now, of course— 
you only think there are. If you 
get a sudden demand for an in- 
crease and time and three-quar- 
ters, don’t worry. It is all an 
illusion. Sensation is everything. 
All we must do is to reduce our 
sensations to a working basis, and 
we can advertise without cost and 
live in oil-fed yachts without 
worry. 

You don’t believe this? Of 
course not. All great epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries take time to con- 
vince. In about a year from now 
you will understand—if you don’t 
think too much ‘about it. 

It’s all in your mind. For ex- 
ample, you think you see an ad- 
vertisement of a new car.. You 
read the specifications carefully. 
You get a sensation of wanting 
that car. You go out to the place 
where it is sold and look it over. 
You touch it. Nay, you smell it. 
It smells pretty good. It smells 
like sixteen miles to the gallon 
and two new tires a year. You 
go down into your jeans and 
produce a wad—another illusion. 
You buy the car and take it away 
with you. You run it for twenty 
thousand miles, according to the 
speedometer, and then you get rid 
of it by fair means or foul 
(usually by foul). Now where is 
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that car? Is it what it was? Or 
was it what it is? No, a thou- 
sand times no, I say. It exists 
only as a thought. In reality, you 
have only had a series of sensa- 
tions. First, the advertisement 
appeared, and disappeared. Then 
your money appeared and dis- 
appeared. Then the car appeared 
and disappeared. 

It must now be evident to all 
advertising men and others of 
unlimited intelligence (if there be 
such) that all advertising is only 
the ability to produce sensations. 
You must create an aching void. 
That is what Professor Einstein 
claims. He says that everything 
is an aching void, if we did but 
know it. The great thing is to 
parcel it out among as many as 
possible. If you make gold teeth, 
you must create an aching void 
for them in the jaws of a million. 

You don’t believe this? One 
moment, please. 


WITHOUT FORM AND VOID 


Here is a page advertisement 
that has just been completed. 


Everything has been done to make 


it attractive—margins,.type, cuts, 
etc. Now suppose you unlock the 
form, take the type and cuts out, 
jumble them all up and dump 
them back again. All the ma- 
terial is there that was there be- 
fore. But it is all meaningless. 
Why? 

Because the thing you gave to 
it—out of your mind—was form. 
And without form the thing is of 
no use, 

Yet* form is nothing in itself. 
It is invisible. It is actually the 
only thing that counts—yet with- 
out the material substances—the 
printers, the type, the cuts, etc.— 
it doesn’t get anywhere. 

And what is form? 

Nothing but personality. And 
what is personality? Nothing but 
the gradually acquired skill to 
produce form. 

Here we have a baby. Does a 
baby have personality? Certainly. 
How can this be proved? ~ 

Take two babies, give each a 
set of blocks just alike, and start 
them to building. Each baby will 
build a different structure, in ac- 
cordance with his personality, 
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The structures may be very crude 
—according to our mateure no- 
tions—but that is only because 
those babies have not developed 
a sense of form through their 
personalities. 

It now becomes evident that in 
order to advertise, three things 
are necessary. First, personality; 
second a developed sense of form, 
and third, a material substance 
through which the form may ex- 
press itself. But is this material 
substance—such as paper, type, 
cuts, etc—really necessary? Not 
at all. 

Take Professor Einstein. He is 
one of the best advertised men in 
the world. There are men in 
America who have spent wads of 
money in advertising themselves 
—in America. But Professor Ein- 
stein spent no money at all, and 
yet succeeded in advertising him- 
self all over the world. How did 
he do it? 

He said a mouthful. He said 
that a vibration—which you can- 
not see—could be, and was, de- 
flected in its course; therefore 
you couldn’t tell where it actually 
came from, and whether the thing 
it came from was there or even 
had been there. He created a new 
law. He upset everything, merely 
by saying something. 

We are living in a crude world 
of material substance. Material- 
ism blinds us. We shall get be- 
yond that some day. 

You remember what some man 
said; it wasn’t Emerson, although 
they thought it was. It was to 
the effect that if a man built a 
good mouse-trap, the world would 
make a path to his door. He 
wouldn’t. have to do anything 
else. 

The time will come when, if a 
man has anything to sell, he will 
simply make it. It will be the 
best thing he can make. Then he 
will say “Prove that this isn’t 
good.” The man next door will 
be curious to know whether he is 
right. -If he is right, that man 
will advertise him. 

God made the world. Some 
people think it isn’t a good one. 
But at any rate, He didn’t adver- 
tise it. The cost of finding out 
about it is borne by the consumer 
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Breaking Down the Ethical Bar to 


Advertising 


Dentistry Campaign Indorsed and Supported by Ethical Men 


By S. C. Lambert 


NUSUAL efforts are under 

way to promote, through 
paid publicity, a better under- 
standing of dentistry among the 
lay public. It will show the great 
importance of proper protection 
and care of the teeth and mouths 
of the rising generation. Also 
how to provide every means of 
growth and development of a 
healthy and perfect body. 

This campaign, appearing in 
New England newspapers, was 
made possible through the finan- 
cial assistance of the dentists 
themselves, with the co-operation 
of both the dental manufacturers 
and the dental dealers. 

In organizing the campaign, a 
committee of eminent and leading 
doctors was selected to approve 
all copy matter. All participants 
were assured of sane and con- 
servative facts that would not at- 
tempt to make any exaggerated 
statements nor have the appear- 
ance of cheapness. 

The objects are quite obvious. 
It is the intention of the commit- 
tee in charge not only to educate 
the public to the benefits of good 
dentistry, but to emphasize the 
importance of going to a reliable 
dentist for dentistry work. That 
is the apparent reason for the 
adoption of the slogan, “Always 
rely on a reliable Dentist,” that is 
playing so prominent a part in all 
the advertisements. 

Chiefly, an attempt is being 
made to combat the impressions 
the public is receiving from the 
dentist who has for a long time 
advertised in paid-for space. It 
is very rarely one sees advertising 
that is published to combat com- 
petitive advertising in this way. 
Here’s how it argues to the pub- 
lic : 

To do good dentistry work, and 
to take sufficient time to do this 
work efficiently, the dentist must 
receive proper remuneration. The 


public does not realize this. That 
is also part of the campaign. 

A diseased tooth needs treat- 
ment. Treatment takes time, and 
naturally time costs money. The 
public is constantly objecting to 
the charges made, which they 
think are excessive. They do not 
stop to think of the time that is 
involved. 

It makes little difference how 
beautiful the gold cap, the porce- 
lain crown or the cunningly con- 
trived bridge-work may be—if the 
tooth has not received intelligent 
treatment the patient will suffer. 

Therefore, a_ sub-slogan has 
been adopted, “Cheap Dentistry is 
not Permanent Dentistry.” This 
is at least food for thought. 

Conditions in this country as re- 
gards the teeth are so bad that, it is 
said, were all the dentists in the 
United States placed inside of New 
York City, it would take more 
than twelve months merely to clean 
the teeth of the residents there. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


The entire campaign lays stress 
on good dentistry, rather than the 
evils of poor dentistry. It tells 
the result of carelessly allowing 
teeth to decay or ache, but does 
not attempt to exaggerate the 
claimis So as to put fear into the 
hearts of the readers. 

The series of advertisements is 
laid out with originality and with 
conservatism. The typography has 
the touch of fineness that is char- 
acteristic of the profession. 

In dentistry, as with any other 
problem, a demand cannot be cre- 
ated without efforts being made to 
meet this demand. The | cam- 
paign is built upon this basis and 
one of the advertisements is en- 
tirely devoted to an appeal to 
parents and young men. It deals 
thoroughly with dentistry as a 
most successful professional ca- 


reer. 
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Parts of it read, “Dentistry 
offers to any ambitious young 
man of suitable training and good 
character a most dignified means 
of livelihood that will enlist his 
brains, his heart and his very soul. 
Dentistry is only beginning to un- 
fold itself. Think what this alone 
means to the young, wide-awake 
man who will have 
new fields to explore 
and new problems to 
solve.” The adver- 
tisement goes on to 
explain the profession 
and training required, 
what the Army and 
Navy offers to den- 
tists and the freedom 
it gives the practi- 
tioner. The entire ad- 
vertisement delivers a 
telling message. 

Another advertise- 
ment states, “The 
Dentist is a most 
essential factor to the 
health of the com- 
munity, helping to in- 
crease your prosperity 
and your happiness. 
He has invested years 
of his lifetime and 
large amounts of 
money in acquiring 
knowledge and skill 
of his profession. To- 
day he is engaged in 
one of the most im- 
portant branches of 
medicine — the physi- 
cian and surgeon of 
the mouth. He de- 
serves the recognition 
and appreciation due 
him as guardian of 
the public health. 
Have faith in him and 
follow his advice.” 

There are endless 
topics that can be 
covered in this cam- 
paign. Advertising dentistry—pro- 
viding it is good dentistry, offers 
a most fertile field, once ethical 
men have been made to see the ad- 
vantage of correct publicity. 

No names appear anywhere on 
the advertising, but at the bottom 
of each piece of copy appears a 
message number, together. with 
the crisp statement, “Published in 
the Interest of Better Health 
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A STRIKINGLY PLEASING IMPRESSION is always given by the attractive 


person who possesses a mouth 
surrounded by natural pink gums. Almost everyone would be the owner of periect 
teeth it they would only give their teeth proper care. h 


‘tree RELY on a RELIABLE Dentist” 
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Proper Care of the 
Teeth.” Each message carries the 
slogan and the same style of 
typography. 

The campaign is running for 
ten weeks in a Boston newspaper 
and also throughout New Eng- 
land in various other papers which 
are co-operating. 


through 
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full of clean, pearly, well-shaped, healthy teeth 


Take care of yours today! 
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Visit your dentist regularly’ 


caTeENT PREPARATION 
MANENT POWER press 
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NEW IN CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT-—-AN 
“ETHICAL” DENTISTS 


Kansas City Agencies Form 
Association 


Kansas City advertis- 


Members of 
i meeting held on 


ing agencies, at a 
June 11, formed an informal associa- 
tion which will probably be called the 
Associated Advertising Agencies of 
Kansas City. The purposes of the as 
sociation are the elimination of bad 
credits, in so far as possible, and the 
improvement of the standard of agency 
work in the Kansas City territory. 
Meetings will be held once a month. 
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@ In Baltimore, in Maryland, even in the 
Virginia valleys, folks don’t say “newspaper,” 
they say “Sunpaper’—“our Sunpaper.” 


@ This familiar and affectionate term ex- 
presses the measure of their confidence. 


@ Confidence! That’s the effective power 
behind the Sunpapers, the basis of the good- 
will that makes the Sunpapers welcome in so 
many worth-while homes. 


@ Sunpaper confidence has been built ap 
through 83 years of public service. 
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@ No wonder the present generation feels 
kindly toward their Sunpaper.—their time- 
tried public servant, the friend of their fathers 
and grandfathers before them! No wonder— 
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Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 
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Morning Evening Sunday 


- JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
‘orm Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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A‘Close-up’ Service to 
More Than 1,100,000 
Midwest Farm Families 


SECTIONS 
Capper's Farmer (Midwest) 
Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Missouri Ruralist 
Oklahoma Farmer 


BRANCH OFFICES 


109 N. DearbornSt 

501 Fifth Avenue 

Ford Building, 

Kansas City----.---.- Graphic Arts Bldg 
St. Louis.-. Chemical Bldg, 
Farnam Building 

Oklahoma City.--Farmers Nat'l Bank 
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The only way to reach the farm 
families of the Midwest is thru the 
farm press. 


No matter what other publications 
may reach the farm home, the farm 
family look upon the good farm paper 
as their special friend, the champion 
of their cause, their one means of 
contact with each other and with the 
rest of the world. 


The advertiser, who ignores this 
direct route to the World's Greatest 
Market, makes a mistake. 

Investigate - Don't guess - Anow. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBERS A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Our Bureau of Research is at your 
service. It may he able to throw 
light upon your particular problem. 
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A Part Apart 


—that’s Brooklyn 
—in relation to. New York; 


—with half a million families of its own 





—a real home-life spirit 
—and the path 
—to the family buyers 


—its own paper 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Use it 


—to reach Brooklyn directly 


—it will serve you well. 


Outranked only by The Times and The World among the 
eighteen New York papers in 1919 advertising lineage. 








A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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The Reverse Side of the Open Price 
Association 


With a Discussion of the Attitude of the Government Toward Trade 
Organizations 


By C. H. Rohrbach and John Allen Murphy 


[* the issue of June 3rd we told 
the story of the “Open Price” 
Association and the good work 
that this form of co-operative 
competition often accomplishes. 
The story would not be complete, 
however, unless we pointed out 
some of the dangers which manu- 
facturers run in belonging to 
“open price” associations that are 
improperly conducted or coun- 
seled, or in which “priceitis,” the 
disease referred to in a former 
article, gets too strong a_ hold. 
This disease is not necessarily 
fatal, but it may subject one to 
many inconveniences and even 
hardships. Let us relate a few 
incidents to bring out this side of 
the story. 

There is a certain small asso- 
ciation which must perforce be 
nameless, and, indeed, the nature 
of this entire article. is such that 
we must again depart from our 
usual custom and omit specific 
mention of most of our references. 
Getting back to this little group 
of eight manufacturers, who sell 
a staple article on which there is 
seldom a spread of more than 
10 per cent: The Smith com- 
pany would decide that increas- 
ing costs required higher prices, 
and it would notify the secretary 
that on a certain prior date it had 
increased its market prices 5 per 
cent. The secretary at once in- 
formed the other seven of the 
change that had taken place in 
Smith’s prices. Within the next 
five or six days notices separately 
reached him from the seven, in- 
dicating that they had individually 
raised their prices likewise. There 
was no collusion, no agreement; 
each man was free to do as he 
pleased, but they surely played 
the game of follow your leader. 

There is an “open price” asso- 
ciation which, we are informed, 
meets every Thursday, and it has 


become a byword among the 


‘buyers to whom its products are 


sold that it is bad luck for any 
of them to come into the market 
on a Friday. The price increases 
in some of these lines, since the 
war period, are something ex- 
traordinary, and it is openly 
charged that the associations have 
been instrumental in maintaining 
these high levels. 

An attorney of many years’ ex- 
perience in “open price” work 
made this statement a year or 
more ago: “The testimony is 
quite general that this inter- 
change of quotations or bids has 
a tendency, on a falling market, 
to retard the arrival of the low 
point, whereas, on a rising mar- 
ket the high point is reached 
more quickly.” Viewed in the 
light of events in the industries 
referred to above, and of the pres- 
ent struggle against high and ever 
higher prices, these words take on 
a significance not intended by 
their author. Recent Department 
of Labor statistics show an aver- 
age advance in wholesale quota- 
tions of about 165 per cent over 
1914 figures. In some industries 
where there are “open price” as- 
sociations increases have run 200 
per cent, 300 per cent, and even 
higher. 

There is one point, however, 
that must be borne in mind in 
making these price comparisons. 
The percentages of increases 
quoted by the Department in 
every case take an industry’s 1914 
prices as a starting point, as the 
base of 100. As a matter of fact, 
there are many industries which 
were on the ragged edge of no- ~ 
where in 1914; industries wherein 
competition was so strong that 
their average pre-war figures rep- 
resented a less than cost basis. 
Thus 20 or 30 per cent of the rise 
that has since taken place should 
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first be taken to build up those 
industries’ figures to a 100 per 
cent level, as compared with other 
or average profitable industries. 

The claim is often made that 
one of the results of having an 
“open price” association in an in- 
dustry is that prices get on a uni- 
form basis, the inference being 
that the customer has to pay more 
than would be the case if the 
price exchange was not carried on 
in that industry. The supporters 
of this argument quote numerous 
instances where market quotations 
run identically the same on par- 
ticular products, but in doing so 
they lose sight of the fact that 
the uniformity of which they com- 
plain is a result of orderly and 
legitimate business conditions. 
This is very clearly brought out 
in what is known as the Pitts- 
burgh basing case in the steel in- 
dustry, which the Federal Trade 
Commission started td investi- 
gate last summer. 

The iron and steel industry was 
largely built up around Pitts- 
burgh, because of its many ad- 
vantages that contributed toward 
cheap production. The custom of 
the trade was to quote prices 
f. o. b mill, which meant f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh. Other steel manufac- 
turing districts gradually de- 
veloped, and they also adopted 
the practice of quoting on a 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh basis. The 
custom was firmly established and 
it was a convenient way of making 
prices. Moreover, a mill in the 
Middle West, soliciting business 
in the East, had to overcome the 
natural handicap under which it 
suffered by allowing the customer 
the difference between the actual 
cost of delivering its product in 
the East and what it would cost 
to get it delivered from Pitts- 
burgh. On the other hand, when 
this mill was quoting on business 
in its own territory it added an 
amount equivalent to the Pitts- 
burgh freight charges_to its quo- 
tation, and that is what has started 
the trouble. The buyers in the 
Chicago district, for example, 
claim that it is unfair that they 
should be compelled to pay the 
equivalent of the Pittsburgh de- 
livery charges on steel that they 


ate getting right next door, from 
Gary, Indiana. 

Should the Federal Trade Com- 
mission decide that this is a form 
of unfair competition and issue an 
order to cease and desist, can any- 
one imagine that the -Gary mills 
will quote steel to a Chicago cus- 
tomer at, say, three cents a pound 
f. o. b. Gary, knowing that it will 
cost the customer three cents, plus 
the freight from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago, if he buys in the Pitts- 
burgh district? Won’t the nat- 
ural laws of competition, or sup- 
ply and demand, govern? And 
won't it simply result in upsetting 
the present convenient custom, 
and substituting something else 
for it which will mean _ sub- 
stantially uniform prices on this 
staple commodity, as is the case 
now? 

The same thing is true of any 
other staple or homogeneous prod- 
uct or article on which a trade- 
mark Has not been developed and 
in which an “open price”-~ asso- 
ciation may be operating. The 
price is dictated by the product 
itself, and the ratio in which the 
supply of that product is main- 
tained in proportion to the de- 
mand for it. The “open price” 
association cannot make the price, 
although it will undoubtedly have 
an influence, as previously stated, 
in retarding a downward move- 
ment or reaching a higher level 
more quickly than would other- 
wise be the case. It is perfectly 
natural that prices should be uni- 
form on commodities of this sort, 
which are practically alike, no 
matter in whose plant they were 
fabricated, and which lack the in- 
dividuality of the advertised, 
trade-marked article. 

But just as soon as we come 
to the questions of quality, style, 
design, superior workmanship or 
engineering. skill, to cases where 
good will has been built up around 
a trade-marked article through 
advertising and other trade-pro- 
motion work, the props are 
knocked from under the uniform- 
price idea. The prices of the 
leading mal.es of talking machines 
are not alike, and no amount of 
“open price” information could 
get them on the same basis, be- 
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oan Men of affairs in the City of Chicago find in The 
>. ean Chicago Evening Post their ideal newspaper. 
. The In addition to its prestige as a sane, reliable newspaper, 
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cause the machines are not alike 
in quality and workmanship. Take 
leather belting, corsets, air com- 
pressors, office furniture, overalls, 
knit goods, hydraulic pumps, sil- 
verware, clocks, vacuum cleaners, 
and many other industries that 
could be mentioned, some of 
which have and others have not 
an “open price” association. There 
are too many dissimilarities in 
these products to permit their 
getting on a uniform price basis, 
and although the “open price” idea 
may be’ made use of in some such 
cases, it can only be of limited 
help to the individual manufac- 
turer in determining what price 
he shall get for his product. It 
cannot establish a uniform price. 

Gilbert H. Montague, of the 
New York Bar, and who has been 
counsel for defendants in numer- 
ous prosecutions under the anti- 
trust laws, speaking of a trade as- 
sociation that interchanges infor- 
mation, says: “So long as its mem- 
bers enter into no agreement to 
fix prices or control competition, 
some say, the legality of such an 
association can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Probably this is so; but 
the question will remain, How far 
removed from fixing prices and 
controlling competition are the re- 
sults of such an association? 

“Tt is a hair line that divides 
many trade associations from ad- 
mittedly unlawful combinations in 
restraint of trade, and during the 
past five or six years there has 
been an increasing laxity on the 
part of many trade association 
officials and some of the lawyers 
who have been advising regarding 
the proper limits of trade asso- 
ciation activities. ‘Interchange of 
information,’ while always dan- 
gerous wherever prices are 
touched upon, would seem to be 
no impossible feat for trade as- 
sociations lawfully to accomplish, 
provided, always, that they ob- 
serve proper safeguards and pre- 
cautions.” 

Consider also the psychology of 
the thing. You have an “open 
price” association. You get price 
reports daily, or at frequent inter- 
vals. Every time a sizable order 
is placed with your competitor 
you learn all about it. You meet 
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each other monthly or oftener to 
talk over prices. Doesn’t it all 
just naturally tend to focus your 
mind on that particular subject, 
to overemphasize the importance 
of price in your mind? 

Another thing that makes it 
hard for manufacturers to avoid 
becoming infected with the germ 
of “priceitis” is the freedom with 
which agriculturists may dally 
with it. We read in the papers 
last fall, for example, that the 
growers of one of our great 
staples, at a meeting of their as- 
sociation, agreed to wit@hold from 
the market about 20 per cent of 
their crop until the price was 
stabilized at a point that they con- 
sidered was its intrinsic value. And 
more recently we read that this 
association had _ enthusiastically 
adopted the report of its price 
committee, which recommended a 
minimum price far above the fig- 
ure that the product is now bring- 
ing.. Or we read about the rapid 
growth of the California plan of 
co-operation. Under this plan the 
association ties its members up 
with contracts by which it controis 
all of their output, processes it, 
manufactures by-products and 
markets it, thereby in some cases, 
it is claimed, securing practically 
a monopoly. Very naturally there 
are manufacturers who want to 
do likewise. 

We mentioned this to W. B. 
Colver, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and his only response 
was to point to Section Six of the 
Clayton Act, under which these 
associations have up to the pres- 
ent time appeared to be immune, 
and which position some of our 
lawmakers are endeavoring to 
strengthen by means of a bill, 
originally introduced by Senator 
Capper, that specifically provides 
that neither these associations nor 
any contracts, agreements, arf- 
rangements or combinations into 
which they or their members may 
enter are in restraint of trade or 
commerce, within the meaning of 
the anti-trust laws. Of coursé 
there are very laudable reasons 
for measures such as that intro- 
duced by Senator Capper and 
Congressman Volstead, but the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“I believe in the 


Business Journals” 
—Edward N. Hurley 


In this concise statement, Mr. Edward N. Hurley, 
President of the Hurley Machine Company, Chicago, 
formerly Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, and 
prior to that Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, summed up‘the part the business papers can play in 
facilitating the economic distribution of materials and 
manufactured goods frorh one industry to another, in his 
speech before the Associated Advertising Clubs of: the 
World at Indianapolis. Mr. Hurley said: 
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“When I was Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, I made it a point 
to have the principal trade papers in the 
United States sent to me _ regularly. 
These were read not only by myself, but 
by the entire staff, so that we might have 
a finger on the pulse of the country’s 
industry. 


“Advertising agencies placing national 
and international advertising could well 
insist‘on every man in their employ read- 
ing the trade journals of the industries 
of their clients so that they may keep 
themselves currently informed on the 


conditions in the businesses for which 
they are writing copy. 


“T believe in the business journals. I 
have been closely associated with the 
work of many and have made a study of 
them, and I am firmly convinced of the 
editorial strength and value of many of 
these publications.” 


Thell McGraw-Hill 


Power Coal Age 


ccoian want" Py bl gycations 


Electrical World 
Sneeietent eaeheneaing McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 


Journal of Electricity 
Electric Railway Journal Tenth Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. 


Engineering News-Record Engineering & Mining Journal 
Ingenieria Internacional Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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WHAT DOES “JOBBER INFLUENCE” OF A NEWSPAPER MEAN? 
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Food Advertising In News Is 


Felt In Three States 


The fifteen larger grocery jobbers in Indianapolis travel 
152 salesmen in a territory where there are 5,776 grocers. 
In 1919 the jobbers did a business of $21,500,000. The in- 
fluence of The News on the stocks of these wholesalers is 
tremendous. The circulation radius of The News and 
the Indianapolis grocery radius are practically identical. 


News advertising is something very definite and tan- 
gible to these wholesalers. The News’ portfolio of non- 
cancelable advertising is a good place from which to 
start your representative with the wholesalers. 

$4,000 will give you 20,000 lines which spread over 


a year is ample advertising to support your sales 
efforts in the Indianapolis Radius 


The Indianapolis News 


First in America in National Advertising 6 Days a Week 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL ; J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building aguevtiing Senager First National Bank Bldg 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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fact remains that such laws in 
favor of combinations of farmers 
make manufacturers feel that 
they should be similarly favored. 

Speaking of Mr. Colver brings 
up the question, what is the atti- 
tude of the Government toward 
trade associations? Is there co- 
operation or conflict between 
them? 

The Government has many 
arms, but unlike the octopus, they 
are not all moved by a common 
impulse. For instance, the De- 
partment of Justice is charged 
with enforcing the laws of the 
Federal Government. If it be- 
lieves that there has been profi- 
teering in an industry, it proceeds 
to investigate and endeavors to 
secure an appropriate remedy. 

Trade associations have some- 
times submitted their plans to the 
Department of Justice for ap- 
proval or disapproval, but the re- 
cent hardwood lumber case 
brought out very clearly the fact 
that it doesn’t matter what the 
plan of operation may be, it is the 
results that figure in the final 


summing up. And this would be 
equally true whether an associa- 


tion were involved, or if the 
operations of any of the numer- 
ous individual service propositions 
throughout the country were 
under scrutiny. 

On this point we asked Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Colver 
whether a trade association can 
safely proceed to adopt uniform 
contract provisions, terms of pay- 
ment, cash discounts, charges for 
special services, or for replace- 
ment of defective. materials, and 
such other matters as might tend 
to establish a clearer understand- 
ing between the buyers and 
sellers in an industry, all apart 
from the price question. Mr. 
Colver replied that he saw abso- 
lutely nothing wrong in agree- 
ments of the sort referred to, but 
qualified his remark with the fol- 
lowing little illustration: 

“Suppose you have a brand new 
automobile that you are very 
proud of and you want to get 
a real worth-while opinion on its 
merits, Suppose you happen to 
know Alexander Winton, one of 
the oldest and ablest automobile 
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engineers in the country, and you 
drive your car up in front of his 
office and ask him to look it over. 
He does so and tells you that it 
is a very fine car, and you drive 
away satisfied. But that doesn’t 
guarantee that you won't run 
over and kill someone in the next 
block. It is the same way if 
someone brings in a shiny, brand 
new scheme for us to pass upon. 
We can do so, and give it our 
blessing, but there is no way of 
telling whether it will run over 
and hurt anyone until you go and 
try it out.” 

Now, suppose your association 
car has run over and killed 
somebody’s pet dog, or at least the 
owner suspects that your car has 
done it, what does the Federal 
Trade Commission do about it? 
In the first place, the Commis- 
sion isn’t going around the coun- 
try hunting for dead dogs that 
have been run over and trying to 
find out who ran over them. It 
has troubles enough of its own 
without hunting for trouble. Or, 
to put it in more elegant language, 
we will quote Mr. Colver’s exact 
words: “The idea that. we tell 
business how it should run is 
absurd. We are constantly ask- 
ing business how it should be 
run. In fact, if the Federal Trade 
Commission were in position to do 
a little advertising stunt, it might 
run something like this: ‘The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at your 
service.’ ” 

This is so at’ variance with 
much that is said and written 
about the Commission that it is 
worth emphasis. 

Before any charge that may af- 
fect an entire industry is given the 
dignity of a complaint in the an- 
nals of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission it is first carefully looked 
into. If there is anything to it, 
the Commission then proceeds 
with what it terms a “Trade 
Practice Submittal.” Manufac- 
turers, jobbers, dealers, who- 
ever may be affected by the 
practice complained of, are in- 
vited to come to Washington to 
talk things over. Note this: they 
are invited, not summoned. They 
don’t have to come if they don’t 
want to. But usually they are 
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anxious to get away from their 
troubles and they go. The Com- 
mission also invites them to write 
in and tell about anything that 
they don’t think is exactly right 
in that particular industry, so that 
by the time the meeting is held, 
there may be a dozen or more un- 
fair practices listed in addition to 
the one that originally started the 
proceedings. The men get to- 
gether in one of the Commission’s 
meeting rooms, they are called to 
order by a member of the Com- 
mission, who explains the purpose 
of the gathering, reads the various 
complaints, and then turns the 
meeting over to the visitors, leav- 
ing the room so that their discus- 
sion may be free and informal. 
There may be several gatherings 
of this nature, perhaps at other 
points that are more convenient 
to the interested parties. Finally 
by a majority vote, and sometimes 
the vote is unanimous, the men in 
the industry decide what prac- 
tices are unfair, harmful, bad 
business practice, and perhaps un- 
lawful, and the Commission 
serves notice that those findings 
are binding on the industry until 
evidence to the contrary is pro- 
duced. Of course a manufacturer 
can ignore such findings if he 
chooses, but with the force of the 
whole industry in back of it the 
Commission can make short work 
of such opposition through its 
regular procedure, which will be 
backed up by the courts if neces- 
sary. 

There are many other branches 
of the Government which are 
equally able and anxious to be of 
service to the trade association 
and its members. For instance, 
the Geological Survey _ collects 
statistics relating to building con- 
struction, and figures showing 
production of spelter, zinc, cop- 
per and coal. Manufacturers of 
rope, cordage, silks, woolens, cot- 
tons and other textiles will find 
much information in the several 
bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Standards. The Bureau of 
Chemistry, the Public Health Ser- 
vice and Marine Hospital Service 
can supply information to the 
drug and chemical trades. Those 
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interested in foods, whether the 
grower, dealer or canner, are 
served in various ways by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 
Census Bureau and the Federal 
Reserve Board collect much statis- 
tical information of an economic 
nature. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has figures on newsprint 
and other paper production and 
has collected a great deal of in- 
formation on costs of production, 
which may be had for the asking. 

The Bureau of Mines is con- 
ducting co-operative research 
work so as to prevent unnecessary 
waste of resources and otherwise 
contributing to the advancement 
of many industries. 

The Bureau of Standards is 
conducting similar research work 


_and it also has prepared standards 


for electric service and a national 
electrical safety code. As a result 
of conferences initiated by the 
Bureau last year, a National 
Safety Code Committee has been 
organized to co-ordinate all work 
on safety codes, and it has 
already submitted a preliminary 
report covering thirty - seven 
safety codes. In this work the 
co-operation of trade associations 
is being actively solicited. The 
Bureau of Standards is also 
prominently identified in the ac- 
tivities of the American Engineer- 
ing. Standards Committee, which 
is a national organization embrac- 
ing also the leading engineering 
and technical societies. Engineer- 
ing standardization work is being 
conducted under the auspices of 
this Committee, which is also se- 
curing the co-operation of trade 
associations. 

Then there is also the Bureau 
of Foreign. and Domestic Com- 
merce, which can be of great help 
to the association whose members 
are interested in foreign trade. 
Mr. Brock, one of the assistant 
Bureau chiefs, said to us: “We 
consider trade associations our 
best friends, because we can reach 
through them the greatest number 
of interested manufacturers with 
a minimum of effort.” The 
Bureau sends out daily bulletins 
of foreign trade opportunities 
that are reported to it by its 
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ANY manufacturers 

have captured the 
New York market by 
the use of Theatre Pro- 
grams unaided by any 
other medium. 


That will be a strong 
statement for some men 
with ideas of their own 
about New York Theatre 


Program Advertising. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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agents, but much of the informa- 
tion it receives is of a confidential 
nature that cannot be put in these 
bulletins. Matters of this kind 
are covered by confidential circu- 
lars which are sent out to trade 
associations and manufacturers 
that the Bureau thinks may be in- 
terested. By way of example, 
Mr. Brock mentioned large or- 
ders that had recently been se- 
cured for textile machinery 
through the work of the Bureau. 
The Bureau also offers help to 
trade associations and their mem- 
bers on such matters as the tariff, 
import restrictions, trade-marks 
and commercial law. 

Right here we want to repeat 
what Printers’ INK has often 
said before: If the Government 
would appoint an advertising man- 
ager and advertise its wares 
to the public, it would not only 
create a big demand for them, but 
would also secure sympathetic 
support and practical help in its 
work, Comparatively few busi- 
ness men know that there are so 
many channels of information and 
help from the Government open 
to them, and they pay large fees 
for economic services of various 
kinds which the Government, at 
slight additional expense, could 
just as well supply. In fact, if 
necessary,, business men would 
gladly ‘pay the Department of 
Commerce or the Federal Trade 
Commission for reliable and up- 
to-the-minute market information 
and statistics such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnishes the 
growers and farmers. 

It will be seen that there are 
numerous ways in which trade as- 
sociations can get help from the 
Government, and many “Open 
Price” associations are availing 
themselves of these opportunities 
to render constructive service to 
their members. In fact, many of 
the things that we expect to tell 
in later articles about bad trade 
practices that have been corrected, 
economies and improvements that 
have been ‘effected through stand- 
ardization work, or co-operation 
in broadening a market and find- 
ing new uses for a product, either 
through co-operative advertising 
campaigns or other sales promo- 
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tion work, have been done _by the 
legitimately conducted “open 
price” associations. 

The dangers and temptations in 
the way of these associations also 
have been pointed out. Many 
believe that some of these dangers 
could be circumvented if addi- 
tional legislation were passed such 
as has been asked for by Victor 
Murdock, a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which 
will give that body supervision 
over trade associations. As the 
laws now stand, the .Commission 
has no such jurisdiction. Here is 
what Mr. Murdock said on the 
subject: 

“Men are no longer acting in 
trade individually as they did 
once. There is some form of 
combination in every line.. It may 
be a combination in restraint of 
trade, in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act; it may be purely 
a voluntary association where the 
associated members do not fix a 
price: it may be a species of co- 
operation which is beneficial to 
society. But the twilight zones 
between those concerts of action 
which are harmless and those 
which are not call for vigilance. 
In my opinion it would be of 
real benefit to the community, to 
the nation, if the people had some 
one constantly on guard over 
those stages that run from co- 
operation, from voluntary asso- 
ciation to combination; a trade 
policeman standing on guard to 
say ‘At this point you have gone 
too far.’” 

The vast majority of trade as- 
sociations would welcome super- 
vision of this sort and would 
gladly send copies of their trade 
statistics, prices and costs to the 
Commission, which information 
would serve as the basis for valu- 
able and permanent economic 
data. And the sooner “open 
price” associations which may be 
breaking the law have a trade 
policeman standing over them the 
better it will be for the legiti- 
mately-conducted associations and 
the public at large. Unless an 
association can show that its 
operations serve the public inter- 
est as well as the interests of its 
members, it has no right to exist. 
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PROMOTION SERVICE! Another 
phase of ITEM TRADE EXTEN- 
SION ACTIVITY—designed to ez- 
tend the distribution of trade-mark 
brands, and to preach the gospel of ad- 
vertised articles through the intelligent 
issuance of effective broadsides, bulle- 
tins, letters and circulars, and especially 
by the publication regularly of a month- 
ly newspaper for retail New Orleans 
(“MERCHANDISING AND AD- 
VERTISING”) read regularly by more 
than 6,000 people, who control or in- 
fluence local sales. + 
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“Greying-Down” the Background 


Unique Methods by Which One Part of a Design Can Be Brought into 
Prominence by Lightening Some Other Part 


By W. Livingston Larned 


:| is always interesting and help- 
ful to learn the tricks of the 
artist's trade and the clever re- 
sourcefulness of the engraver in 
arriving at certain odd effects so 
often observed in modern adver- 
tising illustration, They may look 
quite simple, but to arrive at them 
may require definite knowledge of 
mediums and of plate-making. 

It is a common practice to pre- 
sent several units in one composite 
picture. One object or group will 
require emphasis, while it is ad- 
visable to throw another in the 
background, subdue it, minimize 
its power to attract the eye. 

The Oldfield tire advertising in 
its illustrations has given trade- 
mark yalue to a most striking and 
salesmanlike picture technique, 
with the tire always dominant. 

These tires are photographically 
perfect and worked up in full de- 
tail, in wash or over actual photo- 
prints. All values of light and 
shade are retained. But every 
other part of the design is exe- 
cuted in the most delicate grey dis- 
temper, thin wash, and large open 
spaces of white. In consequence 
of this, the eye, of course, is led 
to the tire and kept there. 

The Oldfield drawings have been 
unusually good, and may be looked 
upon as models of this technique. 
How is the result achieved? Sim- 
ple, when you know how. The 
artist either pastes down his tires, 
in relation to the details of the 
motor car, or works them up in 
full strength wash.. Nowhere else 
on the page do these contrasts of 
light and shade appear. No whites 
are cut out by the engraver on any 
section of the shoe. Then acces- 
sories are drawn. in with a brush 
in black ink. The engraver is 
given instructions to cut down 
these black parts with Ben Day, 
producing a fragile grey tone. 
Somewhat the same result can be 
obtained by using grey distemper 
paint, which is nothing more than 
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white mixed with black to the 
right consistency. 

The screen is not allowed to run 
over the parts that have been left 
white. 

Many artists prefer to leave the 
high-lighting and greying to ‘the 
engraver. Mechanically, he can 
give an absolutely even tint, while 
distemper color is often deceptive 
and disappointing. Instructions to 
the plate-maker must be concise, 
to obviate the possibility of mis- 
understanding. 


THE PRODUCT IN THE FOREGROUND 


Another advertiser may feature 
the two-tone illustration, dark and 
the more delicate washes or lines. 
Patrick outing blankets, rugs, auto 
robes, etc., permit of this treat- 
ment. A rug or robe in a heavy 
human-interest picture might be 
entirely lost, and the manufacturer 
desires to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to details of texture, fabric 
and pattern. To attain this pic- 
ture ideal the robes are reproduced 
faithfully, and in full strength, al- 
most as if photographed from the 
articles themselves, If a camper is 
shown standing before his tent, 
with a robe over his arm, the robe 
is made the bull’s-eye, while the 
figure and background are drawn 
in soft pencil and crayon on a 
surfaced drawing-board. The 
artist is very careful not to sug- 
gest any solids, any jet blacks, any 
large masses of shading. When 
the original is sent to the engraver 
instructions are given to “allow 
the screen to run over all parts in 
crayon.” Here and there a white 
is tooled out, to relieve the monot- 
ony of the grey tone. 

The air-brush department can 
prove of great assistance in cata- 
logue and booklet illustrations, 
founded on this principle of dis- 


play. 

Michelin Tire farm-paper copy 
has shown a.clever adaptation of 
it. In advertising inner tubes, and 
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the unusual construction of the 
same, a section of casing is pre- 
sented, with the section of inner 
tube in proper position. The air- 
brush man fills his little ‘ ‘popgun” 
with white and “blows down” 
everything except the tube, which 
is protected from the spray by 
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FIRST OF ALL, IT’S THE PRODUCT THAT 
SHOWS IN THESE PATRICK ADS 


frisket paper. The strength of the 
casing can therefore be decreased 
to please the artist. It can be cut 
to the vaguest shadow of the 
original. 

Suppose you have a photograph 
of the interior of a factory. You 
are interested only in calling the 
reader’s attention to a motor in 
that picture. The.artist covers the 
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motor with transparent paper 
treated with rubber cement. Noth- 
ing protects the remainder of the 
photo. Now the air-brush sprays 
a thin coat of white over this 
area, Gradually you can see the 
strength of the photograph in 
these parts decrease, become hazy, 
indistinct. You can see through 
the veil’ of white and nothing is 
actually lost, but when the frisket 
is raised from the covered por- 
tion, the motor will blaze forth 
in all its original strength, while 
the remainder of the photogragn 
is seen as through a mist. 

Distemper color is a happy me- 
dium for experiments of this char- 
acter. The presence of white, 
mixed with body color, means 
minimizing the power of the origi- 
nal color, whether it is black or 
any tint from the tube. 

Dream pictures are successfully 
rendered in this medium. A Twin 
City farming equipment page 
shows a tractor in a field. The 
story of the advertisement is that 
here you have “the Great Spirit 
of the Land.” Years and years 
ago the Indian rode over these 
fertile Western hills. The tractor 
and landscape in the immediate 
foreground is worked up full 
strength, wash. There is a phan- 
tom suggestion, rising from the 
horizon line, of an Indian chief on 
his lank, spirited pony. This part 
of the illustration has been painted 
in distemper in not more than 
three flat tones. The “Great Spirit” 
runs true to form and is a phan- 
tasy, a dream, faintly suggested 
and seen and never once dominat- 
ing the design or detracting from 
the tractor. 

It is. sometimes expedient to 
make the stronger portions of an 
illustration in clear wash and hazy 
features in distemper greys. 

But there are still other methods 
of arriving at the same interesting 
result. Pen and ink can _ be 
worked in conjunction with vig- 
orous wash. We find a case in 
point in a series prepared for the 
Square Turn Tractor, although it 
is now in general use almost 
everywhere and in all publications. 

The Square Turn employs a fine 
half-tone of the tractor, from a 
photograph, while a panel, in the 
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Advertise where your goods are 
for sale and where you can sell 
them at a profit. 


An axiom?—then why do many 
advertisers with limited, sec- 
tional or “spotty” distribution 
select mediums of national cir- 
culation, reaching thousands of 
people who cannot buy the 
product locally if they want to? 
At best the national mediums 
reach only a minor percentage 
of folk where there is distribu- 
tion, and even those few people 
must ferret out the dealers who 
sell the goods. 


Through daily Newspapers, the 
most powerful and adaptable of 
mediums, you can practise most 
effectively this A. B. C. prin- 
ciple of advertising and mer- 
chandising. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1823 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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background, faintly drawn in pen- 
and-ink outline, defines the horse- 
drawn plow. This second illus- 
tration is a matter of the very 
simplest, finest hair lines. There 
are no blacks, no masses of shad- 
ing. 

But it is not always necessary to 
keep to the simple outline. Pro- 


Tz June Bride will cherish thi 
handsome MILLER Librar 
Lamp and use it! As a gift it satisfies 
every demand of sentiment and useful- 
ness. Comes in Antique Gold finish, 
22 inches high, 2 lights. Price $15.00. 
On display at all of the companies 
listed below, or order it by mai) from 
the nearest dealer. 


ree 








EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


DEEBER? “242” 
LAMP 





A GREY BACKGROUND IS SPECIALLY EFFEC- 
TIVE FOR SUCH AN ADVERTISEMENT 


vided pen-and-ink background 
accessories are kept faint, soft, all 
of one even tone, some shading 
can be attempted without detract- 
ing from the portions ia wash or 
photograph. And these contrasts 
are most attractive, as contrasts 
always are. 

Collegian Clothes  advertise- 
ments, mainly picture, work out 
the scheme admirably. The con- 
spicuous feature of every design 
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is a man in well- fitting garments, 
These figures are in wash. The 
backgrounds are pen and ink and, 
despite their complex character, 
do not confuse the issue or make 
it difficult to concentrate upon the 
figure. 

The engraver, as we have inti- 
mated, can be of genuine assist- 
ance in doing these “tricks.” It 
is a too common belief that “Ben 
Day” means only a black shading, 
either put on the original drawing 
or on the plate. The idea and re- 
sult can be exactly reversed. In 
other words, Ben Day tints can be 
made to lighten blacks. A pattern 
is virtually cut into the black, 
lightening it proportionally and 
regulated only by the type of pat- 
tern. selected. You may. send a 
circle of solid black, inked in, to 
the engraver, and he can give you 
plates of many wonderful, differ- 
ent types. One will secure its 
grey effect through dots, another 
with lines, another with tiny cross- 
hatching, etc. This is what hap- 
pens when your plate goes to a 
magazine that has rules against 
solids. 

Therefore, you can produce an 
original drawing, all in pen and 
ink, of a lamp standing on a table, 
with figures and background ac- 
cessories. The lamp can be made 
to come out exactly as it was 
drawn, while all of the remainder 
of the picture can be marked for 
Ben Day, and its strength cut 
down a half or more. 

Tooling accomplishes much the 
same result, although it is more 
arduous and expensive. The en- 
graver uses a rouletting tool. It 
is often a wheel of steel, with 
sharp ratchets or points. By run- 
ning this over the etched lines of 
a drawing, the lines will become 
dotted and, therefore, less domi- 
nant. 

Then, again, the artist can give 
you a two-tone effect without 
bothering the engraver. It’s all 
in the handling. Isko Electric Re- 
frigeration advertising demands 
picturing the application of the 
machine to the ice-box. But the 
ice-box is a mere side issue. The 
advértiser wishes to call particu- 
lar attention to his refrigeration 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Stability—the mark 


of quality circulation 


A business is most successful that de- 
velops gradually, steadily, year-after- 
year. Sporadic, unusual fluctuations 
create an impression of instability. 


So with farm paper circulation. 
Maintaining a gradual, consistent, sub- 
stantial growth entails the exercise. of 
the gyroscopic force of clean circula- 
tion promotion—confining salaried so- 
licitors to actual farm homes; building 
carefully. 


Surely “stability” is a mark of quality 
circulation! 


You, Mr. Advertiser, can get quantity, 
too, in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, which is read in more than 58% 
of all farm homes in Oklahoma. 
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Cart Wi.uiaMs, Editor 
Epcar T. Bett, 4dv. Mgr. Oklahoma City 


National Representatives: 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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The . 
Shipbuilding 
Unit of the 
“House of 
Transportation” 


N view of the great 

service rendered rail- 

way officials by the 
“Railway Service Unit” 
of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Com- 
pany, what is more 
natural than that those 
who have to do with 
transportation by water 
should look to “The House of Transportation” for a 
service unit to meet their needs. 

In answer to that demand has come the “Shipbuilding Unit” of 
“The House of Transportation” —“Shipbuilding Cyclopedia” and 
“Marine Engineering,” two publications affording unequalled pub- 
licity in the marine field. 

The 1920 Edition of the former publication has just been dis- 
tributed to engineering and purchasing executives of. companies 
who build and operate ships, and is full of invaluable data for 
determining the equipment or materials they require. 


The 1921 Edition of 


SHIPBUILDING CYCLOPEDIA 


is now in preparation and the Text Section is being revised and 
enlarged so as to guarantee the constant use of the volume, and 
as the Catalog Section of this book is made an integral part of the 
text by the method of indexing, the insertion of a sales message 
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in this section means the placing of your message before every 
man of importance here and abroad who has to do with designing 
and building ships. 

Write us for details showing how this Cyclopedia places your 
product before the Buying Power of the Shipbuilding and Ship 
Operating Industries. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


now published by “The House of Transportation,” has long been 
noted for its high standing. Send for a copy and let us explain 
our plans to still further enhance its value both to its readers, and 
to all who desire to reach the men who possess the buying power 
in the marine field. 


Get the facts on the Shipbuilding 
Unit—the Unit which gets results 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CoO. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND 
LONDON 





es 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers 


Also Publishers of 


Locomotive Cyclopedia 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 


Maint of Way Cyclopedi 
(in preparation) 


Material Handling Cyclopedia 
(in preparation) 


Railway Age 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Electrical Engineer 
Railway Signal Engineer 
Railway Maintenance Engineer 
and 
The Boiler Maker 
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N ounce of fact is worth 
‘a pound of promise. 





Here’s a story: 


Some months ago, we created a 
booklet for * Corporation. 
The first order was for 50,000. It 
went big, and a little later they 
ordered another lot of 100,000. 
But still the demand is strong, and 
we have just been asked to sup- 
| 











ply a third edition of 250,000. 
We wouldn’t be surprised if the 
next order is for half a million. 
Good merchandise and a good 
advertising idea—that’s an un- 
| beatable combination. 





* Name filed with Printers’ Ink. 


Incidentally, we have a lot of other 
good ideas for direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. It is quite likely that some 
| of them would fit your business. 


: 
| Charles Francis Press 





| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


| Telephone 3210 Greeley 
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plant. The mechanism is drawn 
in heavy blacks, and the refrigera- 
tor in absolutely fine-line pen 
treatment. 

For several years Graton & 
Knight scored a virtual “picture 
beat” on other advertisers of a like 
product by going to all kinds of 
trouble in the preparation of their 
illustrations. Few persons who see 
them sympathize with or under- 
stand the genius that goes into 
these designs. The belt is the first 
thing you see. And while many 
Graton & Knight pages are in two 
colors, the belt in its natural 
leather tint, the black and white 
plates are almost as effective. 

The advertiser now has a store 
of actual photographs of instal- 
lations to draw from. An artist 
makes pen-and-ink renderings of 
the surrounding machinery nd 
only the belts are in half-tone or 
in color. The series has been 
most distinctive. 

When half-tones are played 
against pen and ink, you may be 
always sure of eye-catching con- 
trast, and the half-tone section is 
apt to be the stronger of the two. 
This will not come to pass if 
heavy blacks are used in the pen 
and ink, however. 


ENGRAVERS CAN SHOW HOW 


We advise giving the engraver 
an opportunity to act as a help- 
ful, friendly co-worker where odd 
effects are needed and desirable. 
It is not until you look through his 
eyes that you begin to see the re- 
markable progress made of recent 
years. 

Show him your finished original. 
Tell him your problem. Say to 
him: “Here, I want this portion 
to be strong and the remainder 
rather weak, indistinct, kept in the 
background.” 

He will find a practical way to 
help you achieve the very result 


you require. All such illustrations : 


come under the head of “stunts” 
and “freaks,” but the public is re- 
ceptive. There are many adver- 


tised articles that do not permit of 
successful illustration when many 
accessories are used. Some way 
must be found to bring them 
promptly to the reader’s atten- 
tion. 
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New Accounts of Power, Alex- 


ander & Jenkins 

The Mid-West Chemical Company, 
Detroit, has Bena its advertising ac- 
count with The Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, also of Detroit. A 
newspaper list will bes used in Middle 
Western States to advertise Puri-Fi, a 
disinfectant. 

her new accounts of Power, Alex- 

ander & Jenkins are the Miami Con- 
servancy District, Dayton, Ohio, to 
use farm papers and newspapers to 
sell a list of Miami Valley farms; 
Howe Lamp and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, using national mediums 
and trade papers; Michigan State 
Auto School, Detroit, national = 
farm mediums; Jewett cy od 
Company, Detroit, and Happy ome 
Products Company, Detroit, electric 
dishwasher and other household ap- 
pliances. The campaigns in behalf of 
the latter two accounts are in prepara- 
tion. 





Disapproves Capitalization of 
War’s Dead 


Advertising Men’s Post, No. 38, Chi- 
cago, of the American Legion, of which 
Arnold Joerns is commander, has 
passed a resolution “condemning the 
use of war records of soldiers, sailors 
and marines killed in war for the ex- 
ploitation of patent medicines.” The 
resolution is aimed particularly at the 
publication of photographs and testi- 
monials of relatives of those lost in 
the war who have been led to believe 
that certain remedies have cured physi- 
cal ailments brought on as a result of 
the mental suffering they have in- 
curred. 





Agency Gets “Heirloom” Ster- 


ling Account 

The Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of “Heirloom” Sterling, “Franklin” 
Plate and “Little Men and Women” 
Tableware, has appointed the Wood, 
Putnam Weod Company, Boston, as 
its advertising agent. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
counts the C. J. Bailey Company, 
manufacturer of rubber specialties, me 
the Butcher Polish Company, 
ducer of Butcher’s Boston Polish. 
Both of these companies are located in 
Boston. 





Real Estate Account for Sher- 
man & Bryan 


The advertising account of Pease & 
Elliman, real estate, New York, is now 
being handled by Sherman & Bryan, 
Inc., New York. 


Keator Has St. Louis Office 


A. R. Keator, publishers’ representa- 
tive at Chicago, and New York, has 
appointed R Saylor as St. Louis 
representative. 




















































U. S. Shipping Board Seeks 
Advertising Advice 


Two Conferences Held at New York With Advertising Men. 


Shipping 


Board Desires to Adopt Systematic Paid Advertising Programme 


‘TH Jones Merchant Marine 
bill, signed a few weeks ago 
by the President, gives the United 
States Shipping Board centralized 
authority over Government ship- 
ping and enables the Board to put 
into effect a number of policies 
which have been held in abeyance. 

The plan of advertising to be 
followed is one of the policies 
which has been held in waiting. 
Now that the Shipping Board is 
sure of its ground on the question 
of advertising—for its use is 
specifically provided for in the 
Jones bill—it has sought the ad- 
vice of the advertising men of the 
country. 

On Thursday and Friday of 
last week, at New York, H. Laue, 
who is manager of the informa- 
tion bureau of the Shipping Board, 
and who has had charge of its 
publicity, under the authority of 
Admiral Benson and Captain Paul 
Foley, of the Shipping Board, 
called a meeting of advertising 
agents and publishers’ representa- 
tives in order to obtain their ad- 
vice on the plan of advertising 
which should be followed. For 
some time prior to the enactment 
of the Jones bill, Mr. Laue, who 
has directed the intermittent ad- 
vertising that has been done by 
the Government in its shipping ac- 
tivities, and who had been en- 
gaged in advertising and publish- 
ing work for a number of years 
before taking up his work with 
the Shipping Board, has _ been 
anxious to have a systematic paid 
advertising programme adopted. 

The Shipping Board must sell 
all of the ships that it now con- 
trols, Mr. Laue told a represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK, and ad- 
vertising must help sell them. 
Until they are sold under condi- 
tions that have been prescribed by 
law, they will be operated by the 
Government. There are now about 
160 operators. Since the Govern- 
ment is directly interested in the 


* Survey and 





proper and profitable operation 
and maintenance of these vessels, 
we must not only advertise sail- 
ing dates for the individual vessel, 
but we must, through advertising, 
find cargoes and passengers in 
this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Laue has already 
sought information on advertising 
in London in order to obtain re- 
turn cargoes from British ports 
for our vessels. Advertising must 
also help to dispose of between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 of 


surplus material. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE TO THE 
SHIPPING BOARD 


These various reasons for Ship- 
ping Board advertising were out- 
lined by Mr. Laue at the first 
meeting with advertising agencies 
and publishers last Thursday. And 
after he had outlined them, every- 
one present, who so desired, was 
given the opportunity of express- 
ing his opinion on the course 
which the Shipping Board should 
adopt. The opinions thus ex- 
pressed brought on the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“1. That a general survey and 
plan board be appointed to con- 
sider the whole selling problem 
now before the Shipping Board, 
and to indicate a logical con- 
structive and successive selling 
plan of operation. 

“2. That a sufficient sum of 
money be appropriated to finance 
this work until such report be 
completed and available to the 
Board. 

“3. That the personnel of this 
Plan committee be 
composed of men having special- 
ized experience in the above 
branches of effort covered by the 
selling and advertising problem 
now before the Shipping Board. 

“4. That a Survey and Plan 
Board be formed under Mr. H. 
Laue and function hereafter 
under his guidance.” 
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Mr. Laue was named honorary 
chairman and O. H. Blackman, 
president of the Blackman Com- 
pany, New York, chairman of the 
Survey Board. The following sub- 
committees were appointed : 

Freight and Passenger adver- 
tising—H. R. Herman, of Albert 
Frank & Co., New York; Wen- 
dell P. Colton, of Wendell P. 
Colton, Inc.. New York; Frank 
Presbrey, of Frank Presbrey Co., 
Inc. New York; Collin Arm- 
strong, of Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
New York, and J. P. Hallman, of 
The H. K. McCann Co, New 
York. 

Surplus -Property—Thomas F. 
Logan, of Thomas F,. Logan, Inc., 
New York; Walter R. Hine, of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
and Robert Tinsman, of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 

Sale of Ships—Stanley Resor, 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., 
New York. 

General Market Conditions— 
William H. Johns, president of 
the George Batten Company, Inc., 
New York, and Paul E. Faust, 
secretary and treasurer, of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co., 
Chicago. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agents. placed its 
services at the disposal of this 
committee. 

It was stated that a number of 
other advertising organizations in 
addition to those mentioned above 
would be called upon for consul- 
tation under Mr. Laue in order 
to bring into the work in so far 
as possible the best advertising 
counsel in the United States, and 
that contact would be sought by 
the committee with the shipping, 
banking and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country, in order to 
bring to bear every possible light 
on the operating, recruiting and 
sales problems of the Shipping 
Board. 

At a second meeting, held on 
Friday, it was recommended that 
Mr. Laue be appointed advertis- 
ing director of the Shipping 
Board. Recommendations of _ap- 
propriations to cover the various 
advertising campaigns which had 
been outlined, were also made. 
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“The resolutions and recom- 
mendations made at these meet- 
ings in no way bind or commit 
the Shipping Board,” Mr. Laue 
said. “We have been looking for 
advice and asistance, and as a re- 
sult of these meetings a real ad- 
visory council has been created, 
The time and effort which these 
men have given represent a real 
patriotic service. Their earnest 
desire throughout the meetings has 
been to see our country have a 
merchant marine firmly  estab- 
lished and efficiently managed.” 

The Shipping Board was sched- 
uled to hold a meeting at Wash- 
ington, on June 23, to consider the 
question of advertising, and at that 
meeting the resolutions and the 
recommendations made at the two 
New York conferences were to 
be submitted, according to Mr. 
Laue. 


= > y 
Dry Goods Prices Now at Peak 

“I firmly believe that the peak of 
high prices has been reached,” said 
G. A. Efroymson, of G. A. Wasson & 
Co., Indianapolis, addressing the In- 
diana Retail Dry Goods Resoslatien 
last week. “Lower prices are coming. 
I do not see how dor can be appre- 
ciably lower for fall. goods, but f 
lieve that the asehual reduction will 
come over a period of five years and 
during that time the retailer, the manu- 
facturer and all others must learn to 
operate on small margins of profits. It 
will require good business judgment to 
be P oh rie in that period.” 

froymson said he and prob- 

ably all toe retail merchants would 
admit their firms had made more money 
in the last year than in previous years, 
but he defended this by saying that 
their profits were entirely in keeping 
with those of any other business which 
had anything to sell. The greater vol- 
ume of business was also a factor in 
the greater profits, he 
added. 


Indiana Truck Account With 
Sidener-Van Riper 


The advertising account of the Indi- 
ana Truck Corporation, Marion, Ind., 
maker of “Indiana” trucks, has been 
put in the hands of the Sidener-Van 
Riper Advertising Co., Indianapolis. A 
national advertising campaign will be 
undertaken. 


W. S. Hunt Joins Newark 


* Star-Bagle” 

William S. Hunt, who has had partici- 
pation in various capacities of the di- 
rection of the Newark, N. J., Sunday 
Call, has joined the Newark Star- Eagle 
as associate editor. 
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‘Go after the Bid-uns” 


OU cannot land a “musky” with tackle 

y made for croppies. Small ideas are poor bait 
for big business. Dominance is the differ- 

ence between business blindness and expanding vision. 


To dominate—to be the representative leader in 
your field—to hold first place on quality and 
generalship—that is a winning which is real. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
this organization will gladly call to give you 
detailed information regarding Dominating 
Idea Advertising. 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


S S. WABASH AVE. LEADER NEWS BLDG. 
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Subscribers-— 
by-Choice 


The FARM AND Home circulation 
of 650,000 consists of farmers who 
have chosen the paper on its merits. 




















They choose it because they’re real 
farm folks who appreciate a real farm 
paper. They choose it because each 
issue yields many practical helps— 
both for the farm and the home. 
They choose it because it shows 
them how to add to production and 
cut costs; how to improve farming 
methods; and how to secure greater 
returns. 


89% of our subscribers live on 
’R. F. D. routes or in towns of less 
than 2,500. Thus we eliminate, al- 
most wholly, duplication with general 


and small town magazines. 
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No Contests 


Not one of our readers was induced to 
subscribe through a newsdealer, canvasser, 
agent or trial offer—or by any kind of 
contest. 

The quality of FARM AND Home's circu- 
lation is clearly demonstrated by these 
two impressive facts : 

The farms of our subscribers average 


200 acres; the average size of farms 
in the U. S. is only 138 acres. 


78% of our subscribers own their farms; 
only 62% of the farmers in the U. S. 


are farm owners, 


Get All the Facts 


We have presented only a small part of 
FARM AND Home's story—get the rest. 
Consult your advertising agent or write us. 


pu OME 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
Murer PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NATHAN H. SEIDMAN 


President and General Manager 
30 East 23rd Street, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 









Ze American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers.d< 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
in the Foreign Language Field 


























FIGURE 


ON THE 


FIFTEEN MILLION 


15,000,000 foreign born folk live in the United States, 
dependent for news almost entirely upon the newspapers 
printed in their own tongues. 


This association is the link, the established factor through 
earnest service, connecting this field with American manu- 
facturers to help in the distribution of American goods. 
The 1350 newspapers in over forty languages put their faith 
in this association—scores of the largest American manu- 
facturers have solved the foreign problem at home with 
our help. 


The Association offers service in advertising and merchan- 
dising in the foreign language field. 


The data covering the various nationalities, the means to 
teach them in the right way, the costs of comprehensive 
campaigns, the work of service'to aid and establish distri- 
bution—all are offered by the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc., working with the 
advertising agency. 


Our service includes a knowledge of the characteristics of 
the different peoples other than those born here—an eff- } 
cient neon p seodincare supplying statistical data on 
specific peoples in any part of the United States—a com- 
per copy staff writing in the language desired with 
‘orceful idiomatic appeal. 






















































Plotting Out Results in Advance 
of Campaign 


National Canners Association Knows Size of Its Market and Probable 
Increase of Sales That Will Result 


By Russell B. Kingman 


President, 


"[ HERE were six underlying 
motives that prompted the 
whole idea of the National Can- 
ners’ campaign. First, universal- 
ity of effort; second, higher stand- 
ards; third, larger production; 
fourth, larger consumption; fifth, 
service to the public; and sixth, 
the confidence of the public. 

Before the idea of the campaign 
took final form, the National 
Canners Association for many 
years had been laying a thorough 
foundation. A laboratory long 
had been maintained at Washing- 
ton, under Dr. Bigelow, a fore- 
most chemist, the services of 
which laboratory were available 
to members of the National Can- 
ners Association. Many and di- 
versified were the problems the 
laboratory was called upon to 
solve. It accepted samples for 
analysis, gave processing methods, 
and otherwise helped- the canner 
in his manufacture. None will 
gainsay the great betterment that 
this has represented to a needful 
industry. From this has grown 
that great fund of practical and 
scientific information which is be- 
hind the inspection service. Fur- 
ther, before the advertising cam- 
paign was fully under way an 
investigation made in practically 
all States in the Union, among 
various grades of families, re- 
vealed that practically 60 per cent 
of the public are either very an- 
tagonistic or mildly antagonistic 
toward canned foods. 

The population of the country, 
roughly, is approximately one 
hundred million—at least we will 
take that as a sufficiently near fig- 
ure for the purpose of this dis- 


Portion of address at a meeting of the 
National Canners Association with the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation and Vicinity, and Wholesale 
Grocers of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
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Purity Cross, Inc. 


cussion. The Government figures, 
I believe, 4.5 individuals to the 
family. Now, I must tell you 
that when we think of adver- 
tising we are apt to think of 
reaching a vast number of con- 
sumers in terms of gross popula- 
tion. This is a fallacy. In last 
analysis we have to figure the 
family. We are to approach the 
housewife, the woman who buys 
for the entire family. Conse- 
quently, if we divide one hundred 
million people by 4.5 we will find 
we have approximately twenty- 
two million families. Now 
among those families, of course, 
are a great number not so desir- 
able as others. A minimum stand- 
ard will be required for the Seal. 
Then we also should consider, 
what is the class that will consume 
the sub-standard goods? While 
touching upon some phases of 
that class, we might say that the 
possible number of “sub-standard” 
using families is more or less co- 
incident with the number of 
families we cannot hope to in- 
fluence by our campaign. 


“SEAL” GOODS ONLY FOR THOSE WITH 
HIGH LIVING STANDARDS 


There are roughly ten million 
colored population in this coun- 
try. Now I thoroughly appreciate 
the fact that a large proportion 
of that population may be users 
of good canned foods. But I 
also call your attention to the fact 
that a considerable element in this 
colored population lives in South- 
ern regions, or sections of the 
country where the food standards 
in the colored race are at rela- 
tively low ebb, where probably 
few canned foods of “standard” 
grade or above find ready sale. 

We have also thirteen million 
foreign born in this country, and 
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I presume most of you are 
familiar with the small extent 
that canned foods are used in 
Europe. So far as canned foods 
sales are concerned, the native 
countries of these people are not 
like this country. There, one 
does not go into a grocery store 
and find any canned foods to 
speak of. Among those thirteen 
million foreign born only twenty- 
five per cent are naturalized, about 
thirty per cent are Slavs, or races 
similarly foreign to the use of 
canned foods in our sense, only 20 
per cent have been in this country 
five years. Here we have twenty- 
three million of our population 
needing education and, so far as 
canned foods are concerned, need- 
ing Americanization in their cus- 
toms. For the general purpose ot 
the picture of work to be done, I 
might add some 7.7 per cent of 
our population which is illiterate. 

In endeavoring to find the total 
number of people whom we may 
reach by advertising, I also took 
occasion to study the matter of 
income. The income statistics 
available at Washington do not 
provide any worth-while definite 
facts. You may be interested to 


know that in 1904, according to - 


Professor Streightoff, of Columbia 
University, at least one-half of the 
males aged sixteen or more, en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, 
were earning less than $626 a 
year. He reminds us that there is 
sometimes a wide difference be- 
tween the earnings of the head of 
the household and that house- 
hold’s actual total receipts, for the 
average number of persons gain- 
fully employed per family is ap- 
proximately 1.82 individuals. It 
is the belief of Dr. Spahr that in 
1892 seven-eighths of all Ameri- 
can families had total incomes 
of under $1,200. The estimate 
that at least half the adult males 
earn less than $626 per family is 
in perfect harmony with the re- 
search of Professor Nearing, pro- 
vided his rather questionable de- 
duction for unemployment be ig- 
nored. And notwithstanding the 
higher salaries paid in 1919, ac- 
cording to such authorities as I 
find available, it is estimated that 
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the average wage per family, at 
this time, is under $1,650. It will 
be seen, ‘then, that the matter of 
incomes quite nicely parallels the 
necessity of absorbing that great 
50 per cent of all canned foods 
that are of “standard” grade. 
Further, the incomes of our popu- 
lation quite nicely coincide with 
the fact that about 25 per cent of 
the packs provided by nature are 
fancy, and perhaps 25 per cent 
extra fancy. It remains, then, 
only to tap these well-ordered 
possibilities for canned foods in 
an orderly way, and in planning 
our campaign ample consideration 
has been given to more or less 
exact aim at the entire potential 
market we are after. 

I also figured as nearly as I 
could from inquiries among many 
jobbers and brokers as to the 
probable amount of sub-standard 
goods annually produced. I also 
considered data from _ several 
sources of information here un- 
necessary to further enumerate, 
with the result that I compute, 
that there are perhaps twenty mil- 
lion (of the twenty-two million) 
families which do use, can use, 
or can be influenced to use 
“standard” or better grades. 

From the viewpoint of racial 
custom, income, and other con- 
siderations, I have endeavored to 
give you an idea as to the extent 
to which present users of canned 
foods can be reached by our ad- 
vertising, and if reached, you will 
grant that their use of canned 
foods can be made to materially 
increase. You can somewhat pic- 
ture, too, the fields still to be ex- 
plored in the interests of canned 
foods, in which the campaign of 
the National Canners Associa- 
tion should find fruitful result. 


THE EXPECTED INCREASE IN SALES 


In our campaign for January, 
for example, we will reach 
roughly between twenty and 
twenty-two million readers. We 
cannot picture that in terms of all 
new families. In some homes one 
finds one or two publications, and 
therefore in all advertising we 
have a certain amount of duplica- 
tion which is unavoidable. This 
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OHIO BANKS MAKE LARGE PROFITS. 

An analysis of the reports of earnings and expenses of the 
623 incorporated State banks of Ohio for the year ended 
Dec. 31 1919, discloses earnings much in excess of any former 
year, their gross earnings for the past year being reported 
at $59,402,408 or 98.8% on the capital. Ira R. Pontius, 
State Superintendent of Banks, who makes this announce- 
ment the current month, also says: 

‘This is an increase of ~--- * —-~* ** ~illion dollars over the amount 














of Ohio Banks 
Highest in History 


The Financial & Commercial Chronicle that the incorporated 
banks of Ohio show an increase of neatly $80,209,000 in resources 
or 200% in the last ten years. In 511 outside of the larger cities 
the percentage of net earnings to capital was 21.5%. Yet in d and 
Northern Ohio the percentage was much higher. Akron banks show 
35.4%—the greatest increase for the year. Youngstown 30.4%, Canton 
24.5%, Cleveland 29.2%. 

Never before, as these figures show, has Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
been so prosperous as now. The entire of this moneyed territory in- 
cluding Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Sandusky and other live 
financial and industrial centers within 50 miles of Cleveland is 
thoroughly covered by the dominant newspaper of Cleveland 

and Northern Ohio. 





















Ni depots, 
total deposits on Feb. 2x .. - _.. «fly one billion one hundred 
and fifteen millions dollars, increase of more than four million dollars 
during the fifty: days since the'eajl of Dec. 31. While net. withdrew. 
als of to ely nine nillion dollars 

1 vings million during the period. 

The credit situation as analyzed by the Federal Reserve Bank is reflected, 
to some extent, in the report on loans and discounts. It appears that the 
banks in an effort to curtail 1 d reserve credit 








necessary business activities, report a reduction of nearly one million dollars 
. 31. However, the urgent demand 
and 
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duplication is in another sense 
very valuable, because it means 
repetition. Where duplication in 
circulation is concerned it is likely 
that you will find a better grade 
of family, a family more able to 
have more than one publication, 
and therefore of more purchasing 
power in the matter of canned 
foods, 

Our campaign, as near as I can 
estimate it, and I need not here 
go into details or complications 
in making such an estimate, enters 
or influences eighteen out of 
every twenty possible families. If 
this is so it means that we are 
reaching practically ninety out of 
every hundred of the possible pop- 
ulation for wholesome canned 
foods. 

Now, investigation has revealed 
that the best seiling item in canned 
foods represents a sale of about 
four cans per capita per year, and 
the next best approximately three 
cans per capita per year. If this 
advertising campaign is success- 
ful, and I can now leave it quite 
to you as to whether it will be, it 
is manifest that we will be able 
to somewhat increase the con- 
sumption of, say, the best seller, 
namely the product which sells 
four cans per capita per year. 
And if we increase the sale by 
only one can per person per year, 
we would be increasing your sales 
of that article by adding one- 
quarter to your present volume 
on your already best seller; and 
were we to increase the next best 
seller by one can per capita, we 
would increase the production 
and sales of that item by one- 
third. Think of it! I don’t need 
to appeal to your imagination as 
to the effect of such as this upon 
your business and your pocket- 
book. While the canners directly 
benefit, to just the degree that 
they benefit you benefit. 

Do not confuse this campaign 
with that of the manufacturer of 
a great proprietary article which 
may, in one way or another, prove 
less co-operative. You have seen 
manufacturers start in a small 
way and gradually by advertising 
pre-empt the entire market on a 
given product. You have found, 
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possibly, several pernicious as- 
pects where the man brings his 
brand out and really reaches pub- 
lic favor. I refer to the extent to 
which some have tried to compel 
your co-operation, govern your 
margins, or otherwise bother you 
in what may have proved short- 
sighted policies, by this or that 
big advertiser. Not so with this 
campaign. It contains no element 
which in any way can interfere 
with your present merchandising 
usage, your brand or your mar- 
gins. It simply endeavors to bet- 
ter an industry, and in bettering 
that industry very materially in- 
creases your sales in providing a 
better, surer article to sell. If the 
plan were built to order for your 
benefit it could not be better built. 
Were the wholesale grocers 
throughout the country to foot 
the entire bill for this advertising, - 
it would be one of the most profit- 
able investments conceivable—but 
you are not asked to contribute 
so much as a single farthing to 
finance it. 

The advertisement that gives 
the most to the consumer, you 
will grant, is the one that pays 
best, and brings the biggest re- 
sult. Have you ever read an ad- 
vertisement conceived in less of 
the selfish or more vital import 
to the consumer? It would seem, 
then, that such a campaign should 
be sure of' result. It appeals to 
no distinct type. Its field of in- 
terest is every housewife desiring 
to feed her family upon whole- 
some food. And 4 you know of 
any housewife who doesn’t? It 
is this vast field that this cam- 
paign will endeavor to enlighten, 
and, incidentally, turn this vast 
potentiality into bigger and better 
sales for you. 


C. A. Bonniwell Joins S. W. 
Straus & Co. 





Charles A. Bonniwell, for many 
years advertisin director and city 
sales manager of William Moxley, 
Inc., “Butterine,” Chicago, has become 


associated with S. W. Straus & Co., 
investment securities, of that city. In 
his new work, Mr. Bonniwell will be 
manager of the mail-order department 
and have supervision of similar de- 
partments of the numerous branch of- 
fices of S. W. Straus & Co. 
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Important Notice to 
Rotogravure Advertisers 


To meet in some measure the ever grow- 

ing demand for rotogravure advertising 
space, the Detroit Sunday News announced on 
its rate card of April 1st, 1920, an increase in 
the size of its rotogravure pages after July 
lst to 8 columns, 1614” in width by 20%”, or 
287 lines in depth, changing the width of the 
column to 2”. On account of the white paper 
situation this change will be postponed to the 
issue of July 11. 


The larger page will give more advertisers 

the opportunity to reach the prosperous 
Detroit field through its most perfect attention 
getting medium—the rotgraraes section of 
the Sunday News. 


More than three years ago, the Detroit 

Sunday News initiated the first rotogra- 
vure section in Michigan. From the start, ad- 
vertisers grasped the value of the pictorial 
appeal of the rotogravure section coupled 
with the many. advantages of the Sunday 
News circulation, which according to the 
latest A. B. C.. statement numbers 219,518 
copies, leading its only Sunday competitor, 
the Free Press, by 38% in total and 74% in 
city circulation. 


Put the Pictorial Appeal 
Into Your Michigan Advertising through 
the Sunday News Rotogravure 
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to France was of considerably more than 
sentimental interest to that country. The 
practical significance of these provinces is appar- 
ent if the metallurgical industries of Lorraine 
and the textile industries of Alsace are considered. 


“Tet restoration of Alsace and Lorraine 


During the first six months of 1919, Lorraine pro- 
duced nearly half the iron and more than a quarter 
of the steel products manufactured in France. Sev- 
eral of the Lorraine steel works have their rolling 
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mills in the nearby Saar Valley,—coal producing 
region supplying this industry,—the control of 
which was ceded to France by the peace treaty. 


The textile industry of Alsace is equally important 
controlling over one-quarter of the French output of 
cotton and wool, and exceeding the rest of France in 
dyeing, bleaching and printing. 


Sales Possibilities Await You in France! 


Here are a people—industrious, productive and pros- 
perous. During four years of war their industries 
could not renew equipment, or import vitally needed 
supplies. To-day they need goods which only 
America can supply. Since the Armistice, the im- 
port trade of France has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
The opportunity to sell your goods to France is there 
—will you make the most of it? 


The French edition of the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER ‘circulates among the large importing 
houses, not only in Alsace-Lorraine, but also in every 
part of France. If you have goods to sell, start your 
sales campaign—advertise in the world’s largest ex- 
port advertising medium! 

Published each month in English, Spanish, French and Portu- 
guese, the AMERICAN EXPORTER reaches buyers in every 
foreign country all over the world—200,000 during the course 
of the year, men who would like to know what you have to 
offer them. . 

1400 manufacturers use the AMERICAN EXPORTER. 1400 
share in the export business of this country, amounting to 
eight billion dollars a year. We can help you get your share. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


17 Battery Place New York 
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Over Eleven Million Dollars 


During the month of April, 1920, over $11,000,000 worth of 
building permits were taken out in Detroit, America’s Fourth City, 
and the third city in building construction. Detroit was a vast 
market yesterday. It is still greater today. Here progress is 
measured by days and hours, not in months and years. 

In reaching the ACTUAL BUYING STRENGTH of Detroit, 
The Free Press has no superior. That is most truly evidenced 
through the preferred choice of those advertisers whose appeal 
MUST NECESSARILY be to buying power. 


In automobile, financial, real estate, educational and resort and 
travel advertising, this newspaper predominates over any other in 
Detroit. 


These are reasonable reasons why you cannot well overlook 
The Free Press in your Detroit and Michigan campaigns, 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


























Half-Page Education in Labor 
Problems 


Employees Have Responded to Advertisements That Appeal Directly to 
Their Intelligence and Patriotism 


By Charles L. Manson 


ALKING delegates of va- 
rious labor unions are still 
wondering why their efforts to 
establish closed shops in open- 
shop towns in some ten or twelve 
cities of the United States were 
unsuccessful. They apparently 
met no active and violent opposi- 
tion on the part of the employers 
in these towns, yet 
they did not achieve ] 
their purpose. Their 
best oratory, most lav- 
ish promises and 
broadest hints of 
power to be gained 
fell on deaf ears. 
Finally, convinced 
that the laboring men 
did not want the 
closed shop, they de- 
parted—aghast at 
their brother work- 
ers’ stupidity and lack ff 
of ambition. ' 
They might have 
found the secret of 
their failure in the 
daily papers had they 
carefully analyzed the 
half-page advertise- jj 
ments which appeared 





twice a week dur- ff 
ing their stay in 
the city. For, al- 


An American City 





The employers, apprised of the 
activity of the union operatives in 
other cities, felt that it was nec- 
essary to band together to fight 
the closed shop when it should 
become an issue in their city, 
so open-shop associations ‘ were 
formed to take care of the mat- 
ter when the time came. The 











though the employers 
had used neither 
threats nor vioience 
to circumvent the union organ- 
izers, they had not been inactive. 
The advertisements told the story 
of the open shop opposed to the 
closed shop in an interesting and 
convincing way. They appealed 
to the working man and to the 
citizens of the city generally. As 
a result of these advertisements 
the laboring men, fully informed 
of both sides of the question and 
sensing that public opinion backed 
the open shop, decided against the 
closed shop. 


— dailies was exceedingly diffi- 





LOUISVILLE ATTEMPTS TO MAINTAIN THE OPEN SEOP BY 


EDUCATION 


purpose of these associations was 
to fight the closed shop, but to 
fight it with fair weapons and by 
open’means. Working on the be- 
lief that “Light is the best police- 
man,” they decided to tell their 
employees and the public just 
what the open shop meant to 
them; and exactly what principles, 
they, as employers, stood ‘for and 
intended to maintain in their 
plants. 

Writing the advertisements for 
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cult because the appeal had to be 
directed to average shop workers 
and yet reach the general public 
as well. The fundamental aim 
was to educate men to meet and 
understand an economic problem. 

Pointing out the lessons to be 
found in the news of the day and 
in incidents bearing upon the 
question was hit upon as the most 
effective method of procedure, and 
to give the advertisements a flavor 
of something more than dry-as- 
dust labor discussions every ad- 
vertisement was headed “Open 
Shop News.” One of the first of 
the series in San Diego bore this 
caption in display type at the top 
of the page: “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” Under this were two 
news items: one from Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, which told that 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany was leaving that town on 
account of unbearable labor con- 
ditions brought about by the labor 
unions; the other from Los An- 
geles, saying that the Goodrich 
Tire Company had decided to lo- 
cate in that city because there 
were no closed shops and because 
labor conditions seemed to be ex- 
cellent. Whenever possible similar 
narrative constructions were used. 
A Retary Club convention was 
used as the text of one by point- 
ing out the similarity between the 
Rotary slogans, open shop prin- 
ciples and true Americanism. 

Most of the advertisements in 
the different cities carried a state- 
ment of the open-shop principles 
framed by heavy lines and with 
the principles a framed list of 
the local employers who indorsed 
the policy. In many cities this 
was carried in every advertise- 
ment. This arrangement became 
a trifle unwieldy at times, but it 
served the purpose of keeping ever 
before the public the ideal to- 
ward which the employers were 
striving. 

San Diego was the first city to 
take up this method of combating 
closed shops and other cities took 
up the plan as the need arose. 

ow employers’ associations have 
been established in Indianapolis, 
New York, Wausau, Wis.; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Seattle, Wash. ; 
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Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Texas, and 
Louisville, Ky., and they are fast 
being formed in other cities as the 
employers awake to their need of 
them. Every one of these asso- 
ciations at one time or another 
has taken up the half-page adver- 
tisement as the best means of at- 
taining immunity from labor 
troubles. 

Louisville has not been troubled 
with labor disorders, but em- 
ployers are advertising to avoid 
the possibility of ever having any 
trouble. Every advertisement is 
an appeal for true Americanism 
in industry and every one gives 
the working man a better idea of 
his duty to his community and 
country and his importance to 
these two. 





New Agency Formed at To- 
ledo, O. 


Clark C. Stockford and Frank W. 
English, of Toledo, O., have organized 
The Stockford-English Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. Mr. Stockford has 
been engaged in sales and advertising 
work with the There’s a Reason Com- 
pany agency at Battle Creek, Mich., for 
more than six years, and has been. ad- 
vertising manager of the Rand Company 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and sales 
and advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Kardex Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
During the last year he has been with 
the Toledo office of the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, Chicago. 

Mr. English has been engaged in 
newspaper work for a number of years 
and was at one time advertising man- 
ager of the Piqua, O., Daily Call. 





Rotogravure Merger 


The National Gravure Circuit, Inc., 
New York, has purchased the entire 
capital stock of the Graphic Newspa- 
pers, Inc., representing twenty-two 
rotogravure sections. 

Francis Lawton, Jr., formerly presi- 
dent of the Graphic Newspapers, Inc., 
has been elected second vice-president 
of National Gravure Circuit, Inc. The 
other officers are as follows: S. Keith 
Evans, president; D. A. Reidy, first 
vice-president; E. A. Greene, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Lynn S. Abbott 
has been appointed manager of Motion 
Play Magazine. 


——— 


Motor Axle Account for 
Brooke, Smith & French 


The Russel Motor Axle Company, 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit. 
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OWEN H. FLEMING 


Even before Owen Fleming 
graduated from Princeton 
University, he made up his 
mind to enter the Advertising 
profession when he was ready 
to start his business career. 

He has represented news- 
papers, Scribner’s Magazine, 
and the People’s Home Jour- 
nal, and for the last seven 
years has been a member of 
my organization. 

No man in the advertising 
profession has finer qualities 
than Owen Fleming, and it is 
a great pleasure to have him 
associated with me. 


front 











The Memphis 
News 
Scimitar 


The NEWS SCIMITAR is 
the dominant daily newspaper 
in the South’s wealthiest sec- 
tion. Its circulation is con- 
centrated in the Memphis ter- 
ritory, the industrial and 
banking centre of the world’s 
largest inland cotton and 
hardwood markets. 

An analysis of the detailed 
advertising score for 1919 is 
impressive. It shows that the 
NEWS SCIMITAR led the 
next nearest Memphis paper 
in local advertising six days 
per week by over a million 
lines. The local dealer 
knows. 


Serial Adv. No. 11 


























Turnover Is the Test of Dealers’ 
Whole-Souled Support 





Getting the Goods on the Shelves Is Only a Skirmish Fight as Compared 
with the Battle to Get Them Off Again 


By Ira Fleming 


Marketing Manager, Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc. 


LONG about 12:15 p. m, 

Charles Brown, local man- 
ager of Perkins & McBride Shoe 
Company, came tearing into the 
store of John Hampton. 

“Where is Mr. Hampton?” he 
cried, almost breathlessly. 

“At lunch across the street,” 
answered the clerk behind the 
counter, to whom the inquiry had 
been directed. 

It was plain to be seen that 
Mr. Brown was greatly disturbed 
as he darted out, bent on finding 
Mr. Hampton without delay. That 
very morning John Hampton had 
come out in the newspapers with 
large-sized advertisements an- 
nouncing that while this store car- 
ried several of the leading brands 
of shoes, it had, after careful con- 
sideration, decided to feature the 
Acme brand; and that from now 
on a permanent display of Acmes 
would be found in the store’s 
most prominent window on State 
Street. 

No wonder Mr. Brown was ex- 
cited. He represented one of the 
“also carried” brands. “Mr. 
Hampton,” he began five minutes 
later, “If I had a weak heart I 
would have toppled over when I 
read your ad this morning. I im- 
mediately. put on my hat and came 
up to find out about it. And 
when I got here and saw that 
window display of Acmes I was 
surely fit to be tied. What is the 
meaning of this move? Haven't 
we always treated you right? I 
thought we were in solid with 
you and that you were my friend. 
I certainly did not think you 
would ever turn me down like 
this. Why did you do it? Why 
didn’t you feature our goods in- 
stead of the Acme?” 

“Ask the goldfish, it’s been 
around the globe,” began Mr. 
Hampton. “Sure I’m your friend; 





don’t we play golf together ‘and 
lunch together every once in a 
while? Turn you down nothing! 
The trouble, Mr. Brown, is sim- 
ply that your concern is asleep 
at the switch—you’re not Reeping 
abreast of the times. You've 
gone stale. 


THE BEST SORT OF HELP IN SELLING 


“The Acme people afe playing 
rings around you when it comes 
to up-to-date, live-wire methods, 
They’re not as big as you are— 
yet; but they’re coming like a 
house afire. They are making 
the stuff that the people who come 
into my store are asking for; and 
if there is a salesman alive who 
deserves a medal for the keen in- 
terest which he takes in seeing 
that his customers get the ut- 
most benefit from his firm’s ad- 
vertising it’s that fellow from the 
Acme company. 

“Man alive! You'd think I was 
the only customer he has the way 
he sticks around here, suggesting 
this and that, changing the dis- 
plays, sticking up new cards and 
streamers, even pitching in and 
waiting on trade now and then. 
Why, in less than a year that that 
fellow has been calling on me my 
business on Acmes has very near- 
ly doubled. He’s got all my 
clerks boosting for his line, too. 
They read, talk and use Acme ad- 
vertising just as he does. 

“When I’ve profited the way I 
have by such service can you 
blame me for saying ‘yes’ when 
this fellow suggests that I fea- 
ture the Acme line in my own 
newspaper advertising once a 
week and that I devote one of 
my windows to a permanent dis- 
play of Acme merchandise?” 

“My company spends more 
money for advertising than the 
Acme,” broke in Mr. Brown, “in 
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Over 90% 


Of the Subscribers. to the 


WEEKLY 


Globe-Demorrat 


ISSUED TWICE A WEEK 
Paid the FULL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for the 


paper—without any inducement to themselves what- 


soever. The WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


has a circulation of over 


225,000 


Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions Each Issue 


OVER 450,000 EACH. WEEK 

















Do You Receive Feam-Work ? 


TEAM-WORK is our house organ. For 
four years it has been preaching the gos- 
pel of advertised goods to the thousands 
of small-town merchants in this territory. 
Shall we put you on the mailing list? 
Address: WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Girls, girls, girls—with here and there the worka- 
day housewife, or the dear little grandmother who 
has grown old gracefully. Modern advertising 
must appeal to woman, the great purchasing agent 


of the home, and Mr. Albert Farrell's charming 


types have given his work a wide vogue. 
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C.A.GAMBRILL MFG. CO. 


OFFICES, 110 COMMERCE ST. BALTIMORE. MD. 
MILLS, ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


CEREAL DEPARTMENT 


June 5, 1920. 


Publisher, 
The New York Evening Journal. 


We take this opportunity of express- 
ing our appreciation for the splendid 
co-operation you rendered us on our 
Pat-A-Cake campaign in Greater New York. 
We unhesitatingly state that this was the 
best and most complete service we have 
ever had from any newspaper. 


The list of grocers mapped out by 
territories in canvassing order, was a 
tremendous time saver to our Sales Force, 
and enabled men who were not familiar 
with the territory to get around in the 
shortest possible time. 


"TRADE NEWS" which you mailed to the 
grocers direct, was also instrumental in 
helping us secure a quick distribution 
for Pat-A-Cake, and the work which your 
own men did in familiarizing the grocers 
with our product was very commendable. 


We also take this opportunity of 
thanking you for getting out the adver- 
tising Portfolio for us under such short 
notice, and also hiring our original crew 
of salesmen, all of which contributed in 
a large measure to the success we 
attained. 

Yours very truly, 


eam 080, 18 Pes 


Manufacturers or Agents for their clients desiring 
information of Trade Conditions in the ‘‘ World’s 
Greatest Market’’ are especially invited to com- 
municate with the Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
2 Columbus Circle New York City 
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fact twice as much. Look at the 
space we use in the magazines 
and newspapers. These periodi- 
cals circulate all over the coun- 
‘try. And that isn’t all the ad- 
yertising we do, either. We’re in 
the street cars in the principal 
cities and use a lot of posters and 
other kinds of advertising. There’s 
a big demand for our goods; 
can’t help but be, and I must say 
I am surprised that—” 

“Wait a minute, wait a min- 
ute, not so fast,” interrupted Mr. 
Hampton. “It may be true that 
your company spends more money 
for advertising than does the 
Acme. I don’t care whether it’s 
double or ten times as much, but 
get this, Mr. Brown—the only 
advertising that I am interested 
in particularly is that which helps 
me sell goods right here in my 
own store. 

“Retail methods are changing,” 
continued Mr. Hampton. “They’ll 
never be the same again. The 
time when you could sell a mer- 
chant a bill of goods and then let 
him go it alone is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Mind you, I am not 
underestimating the value of na- 
tional advertising. I’m strong for 
it if it’s linked up with intelligent, 
personal service that really helps 
me cash in on it in my own store; 
but if it’s a case of national ad- 
vertising without the close link- 
up as against not so big national 
advertising, but with the personal 
service, I’ll take my chances with 
the latter. 

“More than ever before in our 
lives we retailers need sure-enough 
help. We're facing problems now 
more critical than we ever knew 
existed before. And our prob- 
lems are going to get bigger as 
time goes on. 

“You know that everything we 
handle is now up in price—aver- 
aging more than double what it is 
in normal times. The problem of 
capital enough to swing the busi- 
ness is a real one nowadays. 
It’s a case all the while of either 
getting more capital, or making 
present capital work faster— 
quicker turnover—and you can 
bet your last shilling that we’re 
strongest for the concerns which 
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help us most toward swift, profit- 
able turnover. All of which 
means that manufacturers who 
expect to do business with us 
have got to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and render more and 
better service than they have here- 
tofore been accustomed to.” 


THE PROPER PROPORTION OF THINGS 


Mr. Brown learned something 
on advertising, co-operation and 
service that day; and there’s a 
valuable lesson in the story for 
all of us advertisers who sell 
through the retail trade. Although 
a powerful force if properly 
used, advertising of itself can’t 
do it all. Its value, its effective- 
ness depends largely upon the 
manner in which it is connected 
up with the other selling efforts— 
the way it is made to work by the 
salesman. No matter how big our 
appropriations may be, no mat- 
ter how well the copy is prepared, 
or how widely circulated are the 
mediums in which the advertise- 
ments appear, any advertising 
campaign which does not include 
a carefully worked out plan for 
enlisting the dealers’ enthusiastic, 
whole-souled co-operation is not 
likely to prove very high in point 
of efficiency. 

Getting the goods on the mer- 
chants’ shelves is only half the 
battle—the goods are only half 
sold. It is equally important that 
the goods be moved from the 
merchants’ shelves after they have 
been put there, for it is obvious 
that until this is done there can- 
not be any re-orders. 

We must figure out ways and 
means of helping the dealer sell 
more goods—not only our goods, 
but the other merchandise which 
he carries. It is to our selfish in- 
terest to help him become a bet- 
ter merchant—make more money. 
If we can really help him, we 
won’t have to worry much about 
his sticking with us and playing 
our game. We must make our 
service to him more efficient. Our 
salesmen must study the mer- 
chants’ stocks, his problems—see 
to it that the merchandise he car- 
ries is live and moving. If it is 
not, the salesman should be able 
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to suggest ways and means for 
getting it going well. Here’s a 
fine chance for the sales and ad- 
vertising departments to show a 
little teamwork. 

Salesmen must pay more atten- 
tion than ever before to the mer- 
chants’ displays. This includes 
windows, counters and shelves. 
Showcases should be kept attrac- 
tively trimmed, counter displays 
made to sell more goods. Sales- 
men must see to it that the most 
efficient use is made of adver- 
tising matter, and must win the 
confidence of all the clerks be- 
hind the counter—make them en- 
thusiastic allies. What room for 
improvement there is! 

Now to be able to do all these 
things the salesman must possess 
a veritable mine of ideas. He 
must know what he is talking 
about and be able to give the mer- 
chant and clerks stuff that they’ll 
instantly recognize as being the 
real thing. If there is proper 
teamwork between the sales and 
the advertising ‘departments there 
will be a steady Row of sugges- 
tions and helps reaching the sales- 
men at frequent intervals. 


HOW TO EXPLAIN WHAT ADVER- 
TISING WILL DO 


Many concerns supply their 
salesmen with albums or port- 
folios in which the advertising is 
illustrated. A recent story by a 
very successful salesman as to 
how he makes use of his album 
seems appropriate at this point, 
and it is as follows: 

“The very first thing I do when 
I call upon one of my customers 
is to spring my advertising album 
on him, I open it right up and 
wade in and show him the things 
we are doing to inform the gen- 
eral public about our goods and to 
create business for him. I am 
always so bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm that my customers can’t 
help being interested. 

“In showing him the display 
cards I call his attention to their 
beauty—that they are lithographed 
in ten or twelve colors—that the 
original paintings are made by the 
best artists in America and cost 


$2,000 apiece. 
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“I then explain to him that 
while we spend a large sum of 
money in national periodicals, ‘it 
is our policy to focus an even 
larger amount* in local fields so 
that our customers may get the 
full benefit. With that thought 
in mind we use the local news- 
papers liberally. 

“I suggest that he arrange to 
keep some of our cards perma- 
nently displayed in the front part 
of his store and in his windows. 
If necessary I tell him over and 
over that this is one of the ways 
our largest and most successful 
customers attract new trade and 
keep their business growing all 
the time. 7 

“Then I take up the blotters 
and other matter, one at a time, 
and thoroughly explain the pur- 
pose of each. I don’t leave any- 
thing to the customer’s imagina- 
tion, but cover the subject from 
top to bottom. For instance, in 
showing the blotters I explain that 
his name and address go at the 
bottom, that we illustrate one of 
our featured numbers that he 
carries in stock. 

“T tell my customers of the 
splendid results that many of our 
customers are deriving from the 
use of these blotters—how one 
customer puts them in outgoing 
packages, how others send them 
out with bills, and how’ still 
others hand them to their cus- 
tomers with a word of comment. 

“I show our magazine and 
newspaper advertisements and 
particularly call my customer’s 
attention to the, different argu- 
ments we are using—getting him 
to agree that we are on the right 
track. You see in this way I 
start the customer unconsciously 
to using those same arguments 
himself when he talks about our 
goods. 

“Then I let my customer help 
select the matter best adapted to 
his requirements, and I get my 
requisition fixed up complete 
right then and there. 

“Practically every customer I 
call on is handled the same way. 
There is hardly one who does not 
receive all the advertising matter 
that I think he can use to advan- 
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Leading Land Bank in the 
United States 


_ The Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
which was organized in February, 1917, 
and closed its first loan on June 26, 1917, 
is now the leading land bank in the United 
States. 


The World-Herald, Nebraska’s Greatest 
Newspaper, believes it is the leading 
newspaper on land advertising in the 
United States. 


During 1919 it carried 618,898 lines of 
farm land advertising. During the first 
five months of 1920 it carried 289,464 lines 
of the same. We believe this is the record 
in America. 


This is a striking testimonial to the fact 
that the World-Herald reaches the “pur- 
chasing power” of Nebraska and western 
Iowa. National advertisers find Nebraska 
a responsive market. The World-Herald 
has the largest circulation of any Nebraska 
newspaper, both Daily and Sunday. 


Omaha World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. H. DOORLY 
Special Representatives Business 
New York Chicago Manager 
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tage, and I think you know that 
see to it that he uses it all 
right. 

“In short, I talk from the cus- 
tomer’s side of the fence until I 
have him enthusiastic about the 
co-operation we are rendering be- 
fore I say a word about my side 
of the fence—selling our mer- 
chandise. I try to take such an 
interest in his business that he 
is glad I called and glad to have 
me come again. 

“So much for my present cus- 
tomers. In approaching a mer- 
chant who does not handle our 
product I proceed very much the 
same as with my customers. When 
I go.into a store I don’t say a 
word about calling to sell our 
goods, but I endeavor to get the 
merchant’s interest indirectly by 
showing him pictures. I talk 
about our plans for helping him 
make more money and endeavor 
to so completely interest him in 
this: phase of the subject that 
when it comes to talking mer- 
chandise it follows as a matter 
of course.” 

In closing let us again empha- 
size the fact that both the sales 
force and advertising department 
must get thoroughly saturated 
with the fact that when their 
goods go on a store’s shelves 
it simply means that the mer- 
chant has given them an oppor- 
tunity. The real work has only 
begun, and it is up to the adver- 
tisers to make good by rendering 
a brand of service that will make 
the merchant’s eyes twinkle with 
pleasure and his heart leap with 
joy as he sees the goods steadily 
moving off the shelves as a re- 
sult of superior intelligent effort. 

“With what measure ye mete 
with it shall be measured to you 
again.” 


Selling to the Casual By- 
stander 


Eptson Execrric Arpitance Co., Inc. 
Curcaco, June 9, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I read with much interest the ar- 


ticle entitled, ‘Wayside Demonstrations 
That New Accounts,” in the issue 
of April 22, and I thought you would 
like to have me add 


some similar 
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plans that I have used in my selling 
work. 

While our line does not give us occa- 
sion to make demonstrations to any 
great extent outside of the dealer’s own 
store, I have used it considerably. On 
trains, street cars, hotels, etc., T ‘often 
take our national magazines in which 
we have prominent advertisements, 
open the magazine slowly, read the ad- 
vertisement, holding it so that it is 
possible for anyone to see the promi- 
nent advertisement. People often 
make remarks regarding the advertise- 
ment, afd this has given me an oppor- 
tunity to talk our product and organiza- 
tion. 

We have on our standard household 
iron’ an exclusive feature called the 
Thumb Rest, which actually rests the 
wrist when ironing. When making the 
territory I used to carry one of these, 

thaps just the handle complete. 

erely looking at this, feeling the 
grip and noticing the action of the 
wrist, have caused the casual by- 
stander to ask questions which lead up 
to an opportunity to sell the product. 

It is advisable, or rather, a good plan, 
to have a few true stories tc relate 
in regard to the advantages of these 
particular features. 

Regarding electric percolators, the 
consumer occasionally lets the perco- 
lator boil dry, which causes the pot 
to melt down. A number of different 
features have been put on the perco- 
lator by other manufacturers to over- 
come this. A few years ago our com- 
pany added a very clever feature to 
the percolator, which is the automatic 
safety switch. The construction of this 
was such that it was possible to make 
up a small working model of the 
switch which could be carried in the 


. coat pocket. 


The switch was released by a small 
thermostatic bar. When this bar 
reached a certain temperature it would 
bend over and release the _ switch, 
breaking the circuit, and in this way 
protecting. the life of the percolator. 

To operate this sample model we 
would light a match, and hold it under 
the thermostatic metal, this would have 
the same effect as when the percolator 
is overheated, and would release the 
switch. Naturally, lighting a match 
to a small electrical switch seemed 
novel and caused a great deal of in- 


terest, and, of course, gave us an 
opportunity to explain this exclusive 
feature. 


The bystanders who are interested in 


these different demonstrations might 
be dealers or consumers. And _ inas- 
much as our distributing policy is 


through the jobber we very seldom, if 
ever, take orders during one of these 
impromptu demonstrations. 

In case the bystander was a dealer, 
we would secure his name and address, 
and refer it to the jobber, or perhaps 
accept an order and refer it to a jobber. 

In case the bystander was a con- 
sumer we would refer him to the lead- 
ing stores in his own city that carry 
the line. 

A. H. Jarcer, 


Assistant District Sales Manager. 
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The Man— 
Then the Method 


Training for advertising 
begins with the man at 
the head of the business— 
not with the label, the 
package, the plan or the 
copy. Unless we can im- 
plant in your mind the 
determination necessary 
to withstand the rigors of 
advertising, we-.do not 
want your account in our 
shop. “‘How to Judge an 
Advertising Agency ’”’ is 
a book which justifies its 
title. A copy will be sent 
you on request. 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 


214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 





I say so! 


uy, it’s as big 
as a house 
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Lrxtworow Motor COMPANY 
Connersville indians USA 
Cae Adbtewon tenho 


MOTOR 
119 West 40th St-, 


New York City- 


Gentlenen:- 
Lexington 19 proud to endor 8¢ 
which holde euch an important position 
tive industry as MOTOR. 
as & magazine which bas an 8p 
y 


as both to those within the industr to the 
uy ing public, it is the 1 ioal mediuz for sdvertie- 
ing automotive products of h standard. 

personally I follow it for news 
as I follow the country's leading 
of the wor 1d-at-larg®- 


a publication 
in the automo 


of the motor world 
newepapers for news 


Yours very truly, 
LEXINGTON MOTOR COMPANY 


Tha Bihatch 


president. 
























Marketing a Product: by the 
Easiest Way 


The Thermopak, a Temperature-Holding Container, Finds in Ice 
Cream a Natural Ally Which Helps to Demonstrate Its Use 


MANUFACTURER seeking 
a market for a new product 
frequently finds himself called 
upon to be a ‘strategist. His po- 
sition may be compared to that of 
a general commanding invading 


to carry the fortress by storm, 
with banners flying and bands 
playing. Or he may carry out his 
plan by indirection, and to do this 
it is sometimes useful to obtain 
the services of an ally. 

At the beginning of the pres- 
ent summer the Thermopak 





fe he enters tee 
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At this Remarkably Low 
nanan a tre S175 ie both 
| AQuart éleeGeam $ .25 Why you should give your 





The TrmorAK 1.50 — 
j For this One 





DEALERS WERE INTERESTED IN THIS “CUT- 
RATE”? SALE THAT MEANT INCREASED SALES 


IN THE FUTURE 


forces. He is about to attack a 
fortress which is bound to offer 
more or less resistance. He must 
therefore consider ways and 
means. He must consider care- 
fully the most feasible routes and 
paths. 





He may find it. necessary 
9 


Company found itself in a 
position to invade the market 
on a more extensive scale than 
before. Its product, which is 
a patented temperature-retain- 
ing container, was first intro- 
duced during the war, when 
the Government bought many 
Thermopaks for the purpose of 
packing and preserving food. 
Further inroads were made on 
the market during 1919, after 
the company had obtained in- 
creased production. Enlarged 
plants this year enable it.again 
to increase production. 

The Thermopak is shaped 
like a longish pail or bucket, 
light in weight and made of 
paper and metal. It gains its 
power of preservation from a 
system of air cells on the sides, 
top and bottom, so that the out- 
side temperature penetrates the 
interior very slowly. It is 
made in one-quart and two- 
quart sizes, retailing at $1.50 
and $3.50, respectively. It is 
a development: following the 
introduction of the vacuum 
model, It has a number of 
uses and will keep several 
kinds of liquids and foods in 
their original condition for 
several hours. 

A product of this kind needs 
demonstration. The prospective 
customer must be shown how 
it works and what it will do. 
The question then was whether 
it could be demonstrated inde- 
pendently, or in connection with 
some commodity .with which it 
would be naturally associated. 
The decision was made in favor 
of ice cream, for one reason 
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because the opening of warm 
weather was bound to create a 
great increase in the sale of ice 
cream, with which the Thermopak 
could be demonstrated and mar- 
keted. 

The company, therefore, sought 
an alliance with the ice-cream 
trade. Promotion work was 
started and letters and circulars 
were sent out to jobbers and re- 
tailers. The product received its 
first tryout in the East through 
a New York department store, 
which agreed to take it on in its 
housefurnishings department. The 
Thermopak was first advertised 
under the store’s name in a New 
York newspaper on the Sunday 
before Labor Day, 1919. Despite 
the fact that the product was ad- 
vertised on Sunday and not placed 
on sale until Tuesday, more than 
400 Thermopaks were _ sold, 
packed with ice cream, which was 
offered at a reduced rate. 

The results of this and other 
sales were so encouraging that the 
company was able to interest the 
ice-cream industry in other cities. 
An agreement was reached with 
the trade in certain centres to call 
April 29 “National Ice Cream 
Day,” the company to advertise 
the occasion through extensive 
space in the local newspapers. 
Broadsides were mailed out to 
dealers through names furnished 
by jobbers. It was suggested that 
retailers sell one quart of ice 
cream, with one Thermopak, for 
$1.75, or $21.00 per dozen. This 
would afford-a profit of $4.50 per 
dozen. 

It was pointed out that the 
dealer who has a reputation for 
delivering ice cream promptly and 
in the best condition soon gets the 
bulk of the trade. It was shown 
that through the use of a Ther- 
mopak rush orders could be de- 
livered two to four hours ahead 
of the time requested, thus saving 
many delivery worries and reliev- 
ing congestion. 

The plan proved successful in 
practically all cities, even when 
dealers asked 65 cents per quart 
for their ice cream, and sold it to- 
gether with a Thermopak for $1.85. 

The public was sold on the 
proposition that the Thermopak 
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keeps ice cream hard two or four 
hours without ice or salt, and that 
incidentally it may be used for 


butter, coffee, sherbet, whipped 
cream, gelatines, etc. 
In .each advertisement space 


was saved in which to give a boost 
to ice cream as a food. Ice cream 
was described as one of the most 
nourishing foods in the world, as 
wholesome as bread and milk, 
easier digested, and less- expen- 
sive than an equivalent amount of 
meat, fish or eggs. The advertis- 
ing as a rule appeared the day be- 
fore the sale, and gave the names 
of all dealers who could supply 
Thermopaks. 

An additional advertising stunt 
was the transportation of ice 
cream in Thermopaks from Cleve- 
land to Washington, where it 
could be served at a banquet of 
ice-cream manufacturers. It so 
happened that the airplane, in 
which the president of the com- 
pany was a passenger, was delayed 
by engine trouble, but the ice 
cream arrived in good condition 
and was distributed among hos- 
pitals and children’s institutions. 

There was an additional reason 
for marketing the Thermopak 
through the ice-cream trade be- 
cause ice cream, among numerous 
commodities, has shown small im- 
provement within recent years in 
packing and transportation. No 
better way has heen found of 
transporting ice cream than in 
heavy buckets or tubs containing 
ice and salt, and such packages 
are not only bulky and expensive, 
it is argued, but are not conducive 
to cleanliness and sanitation. 

Window displays of Thermo- 
paks were made by dealers and 
in all cases where possible these 
were accompanied by window 
trims furnished by the company. 
The trade was sold on the idea 
as expressed this way: “We want 
to help you sell more ice cream. 
We want you to help us sell more 
Thermopaks. We can help each 
other, and both gain by the opera- 
tion.” The co-operation of the 
ice-cream industry having been 
secured, the company plans to 
make entry into a wider market 
through other trades which can 
profitably handle the product. 
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Selling Siiematlte 
in Chicago 


““We believe we have the 
Herald and Examiner to 
thank in large part for both 
the splendid Chicago dis- 
tribution and the substan- 
tial and profitable consumer 
demand that we have built 
up in your territory.”’ 


You Can Do It 


under date of June 1, 1920 
What the Herald and Examiner is doing for 
other manufacturers it can do for you. Ask 
us for details of our plan for securing or 
augmenting distribution in the great Chicago 
market in advance of the publication of 
advertising. 





The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bidg. Kresge Building 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1739 Telephone Cherry 6618 
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An American Rumanian Barter 
Agreement 


A contract recently closed with Ru- 
mania by Samuel . Vauclain, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
restores the primitive method of doing 
business by barter. Under this agree- 
ment the Baldwin Locomotive Company 
and the American Locomotive have 
agreed to build engines for Rumania 
in exchange for oil. 

By this return to barter Rumania, 
lacking the present-day mechanism of 
exchange, money and credit, will nev- 
ertheless be enabled to obtain the thing 
it desires in return for something it 
does possess. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
tract is that the Rumanian government 
has the option of making payment in 
cash in American funds if it so de- 
sires. This was done so that in event 
of a rise in oil, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment can sell the oil itself and turn 
the proceeds over to the locomotive 
companies, a base price for oil having 
been agreed upon. 


Unusual Appeal in a Technical 
Paper 


“If you were in the country and 
saw a duck waddling down the road, 
the chances are it would pass unno- 
ticed. Change the scene to Fifth Ave- 
nue and that duck would catch all 
eyes.” With that thought in mind the 
American Chain Co., Inc., recently il- 
lustrated an advertisement in the Rail- 
way Age with a view of the installation 
of a Lord Mayor of London. The tie- 
up with the chains advertised was found 
in the ornamental chains of the Lord 
Mayor, which indicate strength and 

wer. The text itself referred but 
riefly to the illustration, dealing chief- 
ly with facts that should interest the 
technically inclined readers of the pub- 
lication in which the advertisement ap- 
peared. 


Sanger to Report on China 


J. W. Sanger, special trade commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor, who has been in- 
vestigating advertising in South Amer- 
ica, the West Indies and the Far East, 
is now in China. At the annual dinner 
of the Advertising Club of China, held 
in Shanghai last month, Mr. Sanger 
stated that he had visited fifteen coun- 
tries during the last three years and, 
outside of the United States, this was 
he first opportunity he had had of ad- 
dressing an advertising club. 


Canadian Foamite Firefoam 
Advertising 


The Canadian Foamite Firefoam 
Company has recently started adver- 
tising in Canada. The Hamilton Ad- 
vertisers’ Agency, Limited, Hamilton, 
is handling the account. 

City dailies and magazines are being 
used at the present time. 
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Maxwell Wins Final in Ad 
Men’s: Golf Meet 


_ Lee W. Maxwell won the final match 
in the advertising men’s golf tourna- 
ment at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., last 
week, by defeating R. S. Worthington, 
of the Shawnee Country Club, 2 and 1. 
L. H. Hedges defeated G. T. Hedges, 
3 up and 2 to play, winning the second 
flight. R. C. Hollis beat W. B. Lashar, 
6 and 5; Frank Nye beat B. H. Tibbs, 5 
and 3, and F. C. Little beat T. E. 
Conklin, 4 and 3. 


Sales of J. C. Penney, Inc., 
Over $3,000,000 in May 


Sales of the J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., which operates an extensive chain 
of retail dry-goods stores throughout 
the country, totaled $3,714,248 in May, 
the month showing a gain of $1,314,832 
over the total sales in the correspond- 
ing period in 1919. From January 1, 
1920, to June 1 the sales amounted tu 
$12,210,860, or an increase of $3,126,- 
288 over the same five months last year. 


E. G. Childs Heads Syracuse 
Ad Club 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Advertising 
Men’s Club, at its annual meeting last 
week, elected the following officers: 
President, Earle G. Childs; first vice- 
president, Harold N. Dewitt; second 
vice-president, Fred E. Dyer; secretary, 
Harry S. Lee; treasurer, Milton i 
Northup, and members of the board of 
directors. 


An American Employees’ Mag- 
azine in Europe 


In an effort to keep its employees 
in Europe informed of the activities of 
the offices which it maintains on that 
continent the American Express Com- 
pany is publishing “World Service,” an 
employees’ magazine. This publication 
is edited and published in its entirety 
by the European organization of the 
company. 


W. S. Eddy Joins Stavrum & 
Shafer 


William S. Eddy, formerly with the 
Margon-Robinson Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, of Louisville, Ky., and 
later with the J. R. Hamilton Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, has joined the 
service department of Stavrum & 
Shafer, Inc., Chicago. 


Montgomery Ward May Sales 
Increase 


May sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. were $8,300,000 as compared with 
$6,700,000 a year ago, an increase of 
22 per cent. Five months’ sales to- 
taled $49,800,000 against $36,500,000, 
an increase of 36 per cent. 
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Sy. fre 


Your advertisement is in for life—but 
how long is that? 




























You buy a paper for the news—it lives 
an hour or a day and then goes up in 
smoke. 


A magazine, bought for entertainment 
or instruction, engages your attention one 
or more times and then goes to the cook or 
the hospital. 


A catalogue, on the other hand, 1s a 
book of reference and is turned to over 
and over again. Thus the Butterick 
Quarterly—bought by six hundred thou- 
sand women, and. consulted millions of 
times in the home and at the store-counter 
—js used for three months or until a new 
issue is out. 


That advertising in this super=catalogue 
is seen again and again and by different 
people, is shown by the fact that inquiries 
and traceable sales continue over an entire 
season. 
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The final test 


for every manufacturer’s product 


Is your reputation crumbling on the dealer’s counter? 


OU may have perfected the finest 
product on the market—you may have 


an enthusiastic sales force, a big ad- 
vertising appropriation— 


But all your efforts are wasted unless 
your goods can meet the final test—unless 
consumer demand pulls them across the 
dealer’s counter. 


Success or failure in this final test may 
depend entirely upon your package. 


If your product is dressed in a dull, drab, in- 
ferior package, it’s handicapped in the race with 
its competitors. You must have a package which 
carries a message of superiority—the sort that 
stands out on the dealer’s shelf—the sort that 
inspires confidence and a desire to buy. 


More important still is the matter of protec- 
tion. Once your product has left your factory, 
the protection of its quality depends upon its 
package. Goods that deteriorate in transit or on 
the shelf are the sort a dealer has to put on the 
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bargain counter to get rid of—the sort that ruin 
a manufacturer’s reputation. 


Solving package problems for the leaders 
in every industry 


To manufacture an attractive, dependable pack- 
age, demands careful study and long experience. 
The Robert Gair Company, after years of experi- 
ence in solving package problems for the leaders 
in every industry, is especially qualified to offer 
you expert assistance and advice. 


We can work out the most economical size and 
shape for your package—the style best suited to 
your particular product. We can adjust your 
package to whichever automatic filling or packing 
system you use. We can give you unrivalled 
service in securing an artistic design and its per- 
fect reproduction. 


We control the whole process of manufacture, 
from wood-pulp to finished product. We operate 
our own paper mills, make our own inks and 
glues, maintain our own art, engraving, printing, 
lithographing departments. Our plant is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


With its facilities, we are prepared to offer a 
complete service for packaging and displaying 
your goods—folding boxes, labels, shipping cases, 
window display advertising—giving unity to your 
product from factory to consumer. 


We serve the greatest package merchandisers 
of the country. Among our clients are: 


Arbuckle Bros. Lazell Perfumer, Inc. 
National Biscuit Co. Kirkman & Son, Inc. 
Woolson Spice Co. ° American Chicle Co. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. Colgate & Co. 
National Sugar Refining Co. Andrew Jergens Co. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 


Folding Boxes Labels Shipping Cases 


Window Display Advertising 
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‘‘And Look at the 
Money We Saved!”’ 


There’s no reason why your House 
Organ shouldn’t be as attractive and 
effective as any piece of business litera- 
ture you get out. 


The House Organ has its work to do— 
and good stock, clean printing surface, 
color appeal are just as important as they 
are in your direct-by-mail advertising. 


Another big reason for the use of Ham- 
mermill Cover is its moderate cost. It’s 
the Quality stock at the Economy price. 


Ask your printer to show you samples— 
or write Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


wh 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


pMMERM),, 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 



















Advertising to Precede Merchandis- 
ing of New Breakfast Cereal 


Dealers Are Thus Lined Up to Give Enthusiastic Support to New 
Product in Highly Competitive Field 


By C. M. 


Ta are, according to the 
idea of the Midland Cereal 
Products Company, of Denver, 
two ways in which a new break- 
fast food can be put over. 

One is to make a smashing ad- 
vertising campaign in solid mass 
formation, much after the plan 
utilized so successfully by W. K. 
Kellogg in his first advertising for 
Toasted Corn Flakes, which was 
told about in the May 20th issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

The other is to make a careful 
advance canvass to ascertain 
whether there really is a potential 
market for the new food and then 
to advertise in an effort to make 
this market a reality before be- 
ginning manufacture in quantities. 

The Midland company decided 
in favor of the latter method in 
the merchandising of its new 
product, which goes by the name 
of Whole Wheat Nuggets. 

Not a package of Whole Wheat 
Nuggets is to be found on any 
grocer’s shelf in the country and 
will not be until next September. 
But an ambitious dealer adver- 
tising campaign already is under 
way. The object is to get the 
dealer thoroughly lined up in 
favor of Whole Wheat Nuggets 
and get the product actually in 
his stock and then to start a con- 
sumer advertising campaign to 
create a demand. 

“Several considerations induced 
us to depart from the conventional 
in the merchandising of Whole 
Wheat Nuggets,” D. D. Knowles, 
Mid-Western sales manager of the 
company, said to Printers’ INK. 

“In the first place there is no 
dearth of breakfast foods—good 
ones, too. The first impulse of 
the dealer before he had any ac- 
quaintance with a new product or 
its makers would be to question 
the wisdom of taking it on. 


ne of laundry soap to sell. 





Harrison 


“If he already has two or three 
meritorious and well-advertised 
breakfast foods in stock he can 
under ordinary conditions be per- 
fectly justified in his belief that 
his investment in that particular 
line should not be expanded.” 

Mr. Knowles is altogether right 
in his conclusion. The manufac- 
turer sometimes overlooks the all- 
important fact that the retailer 
with his limited investment and 
selling space has to proceed with 
the utmost circumspection in the 
matter of adding goods to his 
stock. To obtain the requisite 
turnover in his capital and to be 
able to present the strongest kind 
of selling appeal to his customers 
he has to have variety in his stock. 
In other words, he has to have as 
many different lines as he pos- 
sibly can crowd in. This is why 
the up-to-date retailer is always 
on the lookout for a new line to 
add to his stock—something that 
he knows he can sell his cus- 
tomers. He is everlastingly on 
the alert to equip himself to cater 
to a larger proportion of his cus- 
tomers’ needs and to be able to 
sell them things they buy from 
others, but that they would just as 
soon buy from him if he had 
them to sell. 


COMPETING AGAINST HIMSELF 


But there is a sharp distinction 
here between lines. and _ items. 
When the retailer permits him- 
self to divide his various lines 
into too many items he is likely 
soon to find himself with too 
much merchandise and a poorly- 
balanced stock. 

A grocer of an Illinois vill 
tells Printers’ Ink he was look- 
ing through his stock one day and 
discovered to his surprise and 
near dismay that he had fifteen 
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Several things might have induced 
him to take on all these soaps. 
People might have inquired for 
certain makes. He might have 
yielded to the blandishments of 
persuasive salesmen. Or he might 
have been influenced by good: ad- 
vertising. Nevertheless this mer- 
chant had just about 
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the Midland company had in mind 
when it decided to proceed cir- 
cumspectly and to give the dealer 
a chance to veto Whole Wheat 
Nuggets if he so desired. 

But let us permit Mr. Knowles 
to resume his story. 

“We could have gone ahead,” 





five times as much 
soap as he had any 
right to have in a 
stock the size of his. 
Forthwith he threw 
out several brands, 
confining his atten- 
tion to three or four 
of the best-advertised 
lines. His experience 
with a multiplicity of 
competing products is 
being duplicated thou- 
sands of times the 
country over. 

Too many kinds of 
soap, breakfast food, 
baking powder or al- 
most anything else is 
not the best thing for 
the grocer, because 
then his stock neces- 
sarily cannot have the 
range that is needed 
for the best promo- 
tion of the principle 
of turnover. 

Selling space is 
worth money. An 
official of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. on vis- 
iting one of the stores 
of that organization 
found -a_ big table 
completely covered 
with one make of 
toilet soap. He criticized the 
store manager severely. 

“This soap,” he told the man- 
ager, “is well advertised and is 
known to everybody. You can 
sell just as much of it by showing 
it in one-twelfth of the space you 
are using.” 

The result was that most of the 
soap was taken off the table and 
the additional display space di- 
vided up between six or eight 
items. This made the table sell a 
number of items rather than the 
single one. 

In a general way this was what 











FIGURES, AND FACTS ABOUT THE ADVERTISING TO 
COME, FORM IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE TRADE- 
PAPER CAMPAIGN 


said he, “with something almost 
like disregard for the dealer if we 
so desired. With plenty of money 
at our disposal for advertising 
purposes, we could have gone into 
the periodicals and newspapers 
with a line of advertising that 
would have actually created a de- 
mand. We could have forced the 
thing through, trusting to later 
effort to win the dealer and to 
sell him on the idea of giving our 
product a fair chance in his stock. 

“But this method we think is 
wasteful. We don’t claim to 
know it all by any means. Maybe 
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-——Made in Springfield, Mass—— 
BRADLEY GAMES 
AND EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


For sixty years Bradley Games have been an im 
tant feature of home recreation wherever children 
dwelt. Bradley Water Colors and ——— 
Primary —— are used throughout the ted 
9 States and many foreign countries. 


The ae) sy Com mpeny is the largest concern 
of its kin the worl d its products are de- 
signed ny cuauiedhaial with the purpose in view 
of developing a better and happier childhood. 














|B ss your product sell through the automobile trade? 
Springfield is a center of distribution for Western 
Massachusetts, Southern Vermont and Southern New 
Hampshire for Automobiles, Tires and Accessories. 
There are 32 Passenger Car agencies in the city, 19 
Truck agencies, 27 Tire agencies and 87 Parts agencies. 


Have You the Distribution You Ought to Have 

in This Splendid Market? Our Merchandising 

Department Is Always Ready to Serve Na- 

tional Advertisers and Their Agents. May 
We Serve You? 


Cover Springfield and its rich suburban territory with The 


Springfield Republican 


(3c Morning) 


and Che Daily Pews 


(ic Evening) 


Circulation now over 


50,000 


Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





Kelly-Smith Co., representatives Iytten Bide, Chicase 
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I am talking treason to the great 
cause of advertising. But we 
really believe that under the cir- 
cumstances it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to an- 
tagonize the dealer in a serious 
way. We might have carried out 
a plan which would have been the 
same as forcing the dealer to 
carry Whole Wheat Nuggets and 
thus add another to his already 
ample stock of breakfast foods. 
In time we probably could con- 
vince him that it was a good item 
for him to push. But why not 
start at the very beginning and 
put the thing through on a nat- 
ural, easy, unforced basis? Why 
not, in other words, sell the dealer 
first, get him enthused over the 
new food, persuade him to stock 
it and then create the demand? 

“The first thing we had to es- 
tablish was whether the product 
would repeat. We had to know 
this definitely before we presented 
the matter to the retailer at all. 
It is not difficult to get people to 
try a thing. But it takes some- 
thing more than good advertising 
to get them to come back after it. 

“To satisfy ourselves on this 
point we made up a small quan- 
tity and induced a few retailers to 
try it out strictly on local lines. 
We made little advertising noise 
in these preliminary local tryouts, 
preferring to let the product take 
its natural course. We decided 
that in this way we could get a 
really definite line on its merit or 
lack of merit. 


GROCERS’ RESPONSE WAS PROMPT 


“The results were such that we 
felt fully justified in presenting 
our case to the retailer. This is 
the way we went about it: We 
circularized the grocery trade 
throughout the Central West, in- 
cluding most of the territory be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies. We did not send any 
samples because we had none to 
send. We merely described the 
product in some detail, telling our 
reasons for believing it to be a 
superior breakfast food and guar- 
anteeing that it would repeat. We 
told the dealer that the price to 
him would be such that he could 
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sell it for twenty-five cents a 
package and make a gross profit 
of seven cents on each sale, 
Granting that we were right as 
to the quality and salability of 
the article and considering this at- 
tractive profit angle would he 
consider taking on the new break- 
fast food? 

“Would he be interested in 
knowing more about it? And, 
under the circumstances, would 
he advise us to go ahead with the 
manufacturing? 

“The replies were more than 
favorabie. In fact we were 
amazed at the large percentage of 
retailers replying to our ques- 
tionnaire. Only a comparative 
few were unfriendly. 

“With this as a basis we imme- 
diately went ahead with our plans 
for manufacturing the food and 
for advertising it in a widespread 
manner. 

“Salesmen were immediately put 
on the job and we began taking 
orders. Also advertisements ap- 
peared in the trade journals. All 
this, you understand, was before 
we began making the food. Even 
at this moment, with the advertis- 
ing and selling campaign several 
months under way, none of the 
food is available except a few 
stray sample packages. We will 
begin making deliveries in Sep- 
tember. 

“In the trade-journal advertis- 
ing we emphasize strongly the 
seven-cent profit the retailer gets 
on each package. The dealer al- 
ready having been approached by 
our letter and questionnaire and 
probably being in a friendly and 
receptive mood is easily reached 
by the advertising. We go out of 
our way to make him see that we 
are not trying to force anything 
upon him. We say specifically in 
our advertising that we expect 
later to enter into a consumer 
campaign to create a demand. 
The dealer is made to see that the 
whole thing is put up to him. We 
are trying to convey the idea to 
him that we want to sell him our 
product on the basis of its sala- 
bility to his customers and the 
superior profit-getting powers it 
brings to him. 
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The Ri in Advertising=—————= 





“Getting Somewhere” 


T is a “he-man’s” job to take a great 

ship, with many precious human lives, 

and a million dollar cargo from one 
port to another across the trackless seas— 
a job that can only be done by a navigator 
who knows the right angle to take for a 
true course. 


There’s little difference between the expert 
navigator’s work and our own business 
principle of first getting the right angle on 
an advertising problem before attempting 
to steer a particular commercial craft into 
the safe harbor of Industrial Success. 


Collin Armstrong Inc 


1463 BROADWAY at 42nd oo 
New York City : 
London - Paris - TJoronto « “Montreal 





The RIGHT ANGLE is issued 
at frequent intervals and it will 
be a oleasure to send it to you 


bi, Se rly upon request, 
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“JEW LH 


HE readers of Jewish news- 

papers who constitute the 
buying power of the Jewish 
market believe in the Jewish 
press. 


The Jewish newspapers of New 
York were among the first in 
the city to raise the newsstand 
price from lc to 2c per copy. In 
spite of dire predictions, this 
unprecedented move resulted in 
only the slightest ripple in cir- 
culation. 


Today all of the Big Four of 
Jewish journalism in America 
are 3c papers and their circula- 
tion is as stabilized and stead- 
fast as never before. 
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MARKET 


(THE Jewish reading public 

takes its favorite newspapers 
seriously. It believes in them 
and is sympathetically responsive 
to them, and a raise in price is 
regarded but a necessary step to 
keep the Jewish press at its high 
level of service. 





The loyalty of the Jewish reading public 
to its four great newspapers serves as 
another demonstration of the genuine 
quality of this market. 


Manufacturers with a selling problem 
would do well to consult the representa- 
tives of the four Jewish newspapers pub- 
lished in New York to get the actual 
facts about the entire Jewish market. | 


Jewish Morning Journal 
The Day-Warheit Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Daily Forward 
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ANDLING a large job with 

the same equipment that 

works economically on a small 

job, is like trying to plow a field 
with a can opener. 


Diversified equipment enables 
us to fit the right machine to 
_ the right job—large or small. 


The saving that follows is log- 
ically passed along to you. 




















ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since 1/876 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 
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“The thing is to be worked out 
yet. By the first of the year we 
will know definitely whether this 
method is better than that of 
creating a demand in advance and 
practically forcing the dealer to 
handle the goods. So far, how- 
ever, we are more than pleased 
with the results. The sales are 
being made easily and our factory 
will run at full capacity from the 
beginning. We think we are 
building up a real asset in thus 
obtaining the friendship and good 
will of the dealer.” 

The company is making am- 
bitious plans to promote and fos- 
ter this dealer good will spoken of 
by Mr. Knowles. It has arranged 
to work in the closest co-operation 
in the matter of increasing the 
demand. 

For one thing, about eighty per 
cent of the general advertising 
appropriation will be spent locally. 
It will go into the newspapers in 
each distributing territory. 

“Of course, there will be some 


space taken in the national maga-: 


zines,” said Mr. Knowles, “and 
this will be increased when our 
output is such that we cover the 
country as a whole rather than 
Central Western States. But for 
the present most of the emphasis 
will be placed upon the newspaper 
end, so that the advertising will 
reach directly the local grocer’s 
trade. 

“We are telling the grocer in 
detail about this advertising we 
expect to do so that he will see 
the advantage of stocking Whole 
Wheat Nuggets before the de- 
mand begins to be felt. We are 
trying to show him that there will 
be a valuable advertising asset 
created and that he ought to be 
lined up so as to get his part of 
it at the start. 

“We are arranging for demon- 
strations at county fairs and in 
local stores. We have planned 
for an elaborate line of local ad- 
vertising and display matter which 
the dealer can use to promote the 
sale of these goods. This will be 


distributed through the jobber - 


who handles the goods. 
“The package will be unusually 
attractive, being in three colors 
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and setting forth a wheat-field 
scene, This company thoroughly 
believes in the value of highly 
attractive packages as an aid to 
selling. Packages of this kind are 
especially valuable now that the 
help-yourself grocery stores are 
getting so popular. 

“The matter of the dealer’s 
profit is going to be regarded as 
something practically sacred. We 
are helping the dealer to build up 
a demand for our goods at a cer- 
tain price and at a certain profit 
to himself. These figures will be 
maintained. We are reducing our 
overhead by manufacturing prac- 
tically in the wheat-fields. Our 
factory is located in such a way 
that we can get three million 
bushels of wheat each year by 
wagon and automobile truck and 
need not depend at all on the rail- 
roads for the transportation of 
our raw material. This we re- 
gard as a highly important point 
because it enables us through our 
local and national advertising to 
build up an asset for the dealer 
that really amounts to something.” 


St. Louis Will Have Textile 
Exposition 

A textile exposition wil] take place at 
St. Louis, August 2 to 14. he ex- 
position will be held at the same time 
as the annual St. Louis Fashion 
Pageant and will be advertised through 
trade, general publications and news- 
papers and through co-operation of St. 
Louis manufacturers, jobbers and dis- 
tributors who will mail out literature to 
their customers throughout the terri- 
tory. 

The purpose of the Exposition is to 
show the progress of the textile indus- 
try in cotton, woolen and silk fabrics 
and garments; the dye industry and the 
art of designing, and the process of 
manufacturing fromm the raw material 
to the finished product.. 








American Colortype Company 
Elects —Two New Directors 


At the last meeting of the American 
Colortype Co., at New York, C. E. 
Hiller and L. L. Vierling were elected 
directors of the company and secretary 
and sales manager, respectively. 

Mr. Hiller has been in charge of the 
manufacturing during the last seven 
years for the American Colortype Com- 
pany, and Mr. Vierling has just com- 
pleted his fourteenth year with the 
company, the last eight of which were 
spent in active selling. 
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Street & Finney, Inc. 1902-1920 Advertising Agents 
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‘| Finney 


t | of Advertising 


NEWS: 


The Spirella Company, makers of corsets 
and waists, have joined the group of manu- 
facturers for whom Street & Finney are 
taking the guess out of advertising. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 








Is the Middle Class Union Eco- 


nomically Unsound?P 


Only If Based on a True Economic Principle Is It Possible 


By Chester M. Wright 


Assistant Editor, American Federationist 


family. Organized workers surely 
do not fall below the average. So 
the organized labor family is 
really a family of some 25,000,000. 


HE People’s League in New 
York, like the Middle Class 
Union in England, is not an or- 
ganization representative ,of the 











That is about one-fourth of the 


















public, which it sets forth to be, 


but is an or- 
ganization rep- 
resentative of 
employers. 

I am aware 
that this state- 
ment probably 
will provoke 
loud and clam- 
orous dissent 
from members 
of the People’s 
League. But, 


have patience. 


Let us see what 
we shall see be- 
fore the vio- 
lence begins. 
Speaking of 
classifications of 
people in a 
broad _ sense 
there is no such 
thing as a pub- 
lic apart from 
any section of 
the public. “I 
speak for the 
public,” says 
the statesman 
seeking a hear- 
ing in popular 
hero. style. 
“Labor, capital 
and the pub- 
lic,” says an- 
other, proclaim- 








N commenting upon E. 
St. Elmo Lewis’ article, 


“What If There Should Be * 


a Brotherhood of Con- 
sumers?” in the June 3d is- 
sue of Printers’ INK we 
said: “Labor’s programme 
is frankly to elect its own 
representatives to Congress 
to as large an extent as 
possible, in other words, to 
unionize Congress. Capital’s 
programme is not quite so 
frankly stated.” Mr. Wright, 
one of labor’s spokesmen, 
writing from the American 
Federation of Labor con- 
vention at Montreal, argues 
against a league of con- 
sumers. PRINTERS’ INK, act- 
ing as an open forum for 
various viewpoints, prints 
his statement in reply to 
Mr. Lewis. In providing 
thus for an untrammelled 
expression of opinion, 
PrinTERS’ INK does not give 
editorial endorsement to a 
man who is frankly arguing 
for a_ special class of 
citizens. 








population. 
And in that 
family is the 
overwhelming 
majority of the 
skilled  crafts- 
manship of the 
country. Any 
“public” that 
drops out that 
family of 25,- 
000,000 isn’t a 
complete “pub- 
lic,” and there’s 
no doubt about 
that. 
“Workers” is 
a broader term 
than “labor.” 
All those who 
are employed 
are workers. 
At least we 
have that many 
workers. Some 
who employ al- 
so are workers, 
but since they 
employ they 
must be called 
employers. 
Their interests 
are mainly and 
chiefly the in- 
terests of em- 
ployers. 
Among the 











ing his economic knowledge. 

Let us get straight on a bit of 
terminology. “Labor,” as we use 
the term here, and presumably as 
the People’s Union would use it, 
means Organized labor. There are 
roughly 5,500,000 members of or- 
ganized labor. A small minority, 
say the employers. But, there are 
five in the average American 


workers—the employed—are many 
who do not work for wages. They 
work for commissions, or for sal- 
aries—but they are workers and 
they are employed. These in- 
clude many of whom we do not 
think customarily as workers. 
There are the teachers, a great 
many doctors and lawyers, artists, 
writers, technicians, and a mis- 
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cellany too numerous to enumer- 
ate. Some of these flock with the 
employers and think with them, 
but that is their mistake. 

Doubtless there are in the Peo- 
ple’s Union many who are em- 
ployed. That does not alter the 
fact that the main point in the 
programme of the People’s Union 
aligns them with the employers. 
This is not a crime, of course. It 
is a perfectly respectable thing to 
do. It is what may be called an 
honest mistake. But it is a mis- 
take. 

Point No. 1 in the category of 
seven presented to the world by 
the People’s Union calls for the 
protection of the “public” from 
the consequences of “fights be- 
tween Capital and Labor.” This 
means the fights between em- 
ployers and employed. It is a 
misuse of language to talk of 
fights between Capital and Labor. 
Capital is wealth—inanimate stuff. 
It is a tool, or a weapon, as’ the 
case may be, but it has no self and 
it cannot fight. Those who pos- 
sess capital may fight and do fight. 
There is a difference. 

The People’s Union programme, 
consciously or unconsciously, seeks 
to protect the public by defeating 
labor. It contemplates a sort of 
vicariqus__strike-breaking _pro- 
gramme. 


FOR AND AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


In point four we find a plea for 
drafting men for labor where 
labor power is needed. Point two 
objects to Bolshevism, but point 
four resorts to the methods of 
Bolshevism—compulsory labor. 

American workers are not likely 
to be the piano upon which that 
rhapsody is tried. 

We find that the People’s 
Union, while setting up a claim to 
represent the people as distin- 
guished from Capital and Labor— 
that is, from employers and em- 
ployed—really does no such thing, 
but enters at once into the strug- 
gle between the two, on the side 
of the employers. 

Economic organizations are 
formed in response to economic 
interests. That is why there are 
organizations of workers and of 
employers. That is why the Peo- 
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ple’s League, perhaps in spite of 
its Own consciousness, swerves to 
the right at once. 

The main point, however, is that 
there is no public aside from em- 
ployers and employed, except an 
imbecile and helplessly dependent 
job-lot that forms no essential 
part of the body politic. 

Under the head of consumers 
we have a different situation. All 
who live are consumers. Bankers, 
bricklayers and crazy people are 
alike consumers. Some give to 
society a compensation for what 
is consumed, some give more than 
others, and some give nothing. To 
speak of consumers as apart from 
employers and employed is an- 
other economic fallacy. It is to 
say that employers and workers 
do not consume. They are, in 
point of fact, the main consumers. 

Such a thing as a brotherhood 
of consumers, setting itself up as 
a body dedicated to the purpose 
of standing between workers and 
employers, is bound to prove an 
anachronism. It will be a new 
kind of animal in the human 
menagerie; its life will be short 
and painful ; it will get bumped 
from both sides ; it will be one of 
those creatures that nobody loves. 

Organizations of consumers 
formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing for the consumer the benefits 
of organized purchasing power, 
are legitimate and if right lines 
are followed may succeed easily. 
The reason for this is that a true 
economic principle is involved and 
an actual interest is represented. 

That is much different, however, 
from the middle class union which 
seeks to enter the industrial con- 
flict or which seeks to exercise a 
voice in the political conflict. In 
either of these cases no true eco- 
nomic interest is involved and the 
organization embarking upon that 
course inevitably faces a career of 
dissension and an early death. 
Artificialities do not live long in 
the world of economics, or in the 
world ‘of politics. The - only 
means by which an organization 
can live in the world of economics 
or industry is to represent an ac- 
tual interest, which means taking 
a side in the conflict. 

It may comfort some to say that 
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THE SEATS of 
the MIGHTY 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


F course there are inequalities in America. 
Men who do not dare alike can’t expect 
to share alike. 

Dreamers without tools and _ tool-handlers 
without dreams—the spawn of drunkards, the 
offspring of vice and _ indiscipline—Great 
White-Way-Farers, wait-a-whilers, some-day- 
ers, spendthrifts and wantons—the timid and 
the cowardly—the insincere, the tricky, and 
all the subnormal, ill-nurtured, resentful brood, 
come here from lands of regnant injustice and 
pitiless caste, are manifestly unqualified to have 
or hold the higher places and the directing in- 
fluence of the country. 

There is no magic in this air that changes 
human nature. Mere presence in America does 
not alter personal estate; it simply warrants the 
right of self-alteration. Whosoever chooses a 
noble pattern for his career is privileged with- 
out prejudice or hindrance to wear such robes 
of power and dignity as befit his ambition. 

The raggedest and most oppressed wretch, 
fled here from the injustice and the scorn of 
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the remotest corner of earth, can sit in the 
seats of the mighty if he shows sufficient worth 
of character and mind. 

But there’s just one road to preferment—and 
one code: the hard, straight road of personal 
effort, the clean, if harsh, code of survival by 
merit. 

If there is no favoritism extended to feebler 
brains and wills, by the same token, there are 
no special franchises for prevalent managing 
groups, through which their families may in- 
definitely perpetuate advantages of wealth and 
status. 

Everything in sight belongs to the man strong 
enough, brave enough, shrewd enough to prove 
better title to a given acre, or honor. 

This is a peasant republic. The quality of 
our first citizens is exceeding humble; there’s 
a bit of farmer and joiner and tradesman, often 
peddler and servant, somewhere in our strains 
of ancestry. 

If we have wealth, we won it from the wilder- 
ness; if we have ease, we paid for it in effort and 
ideas. If we have sons and daughters who do 
not in turn serve their chance, they shall finally 
yield to better thinkers and harder workers. 


This editorial appears on the 
HERBERT KAUFMAN editorial page in 
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there is a public intertst in indus- 
trial conflicts which is not identi- 
fied with the interests of either 
capital or labor; and there is a 
public interest. The difficulty 
arises, however, at the point where 
an effort is made to define what is 
meant by the term “the public.” 
The only real public is composed 
of all the people. Those who 
would drop out the workers and 
eliminate the employers have no 
public left; they have nothing left 
which is entitled to prior con- 
sideration. Facts are unfortunate 
and often inconvenient things, but 
they persist and, like the poor, 
they are always with us. Middle 
class unions are momentary curi- 
osities which may afford promis- 
ing material for superficial wrifers 
of daily newspaper editorials and 
for unintelligent but studious 
commentators for high brow peri- 
odical publications. They may 
even afford choice subjects for 
some preachers and Chautauqua 
lecturers. So far as real service 
to humanity is concerned, their 
contribution will be of no value 
except to teach us that one more 
mistake has been made, that one 
more futility has been discovered. 


Benjamin Franklin Is Now 
Involved 
New York, June 18, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Carlisle N. Grieg and I correctly an 
swered the question contained in your 
caption “Who Ever Used This Slogan,” 
referring to “Cleanliness Is Next to 
Godliness.” When you printed our let- 
ters in your issue of ay 27th, you 
asked another question in the caption 
“Who Wrote the Cleanliness Slogan?” 

J. H. C. McQuilkin, of the Great 
Lakes Advertising Agency, in charging 
Mr. Grieg and myself with an error 
evidently did not read the first query. 

In giving the authorship of the slo- 
gan Mr. McQuilkin is doubtless correct, 
although it was used Benjamin 
Franklin in “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Joun A. Murray, 
Advertising Manager. 


Thomas M. Ne Neilson Dead 
Thomas M. Neilson, president of 


Neilson-Atherton, Detroit, advertising 
illustrators, died June 11. 


1920. 


Grace Carr Leininger has returned 
from Texas to join the Personalized 
Sales Service, Chicago, as manager of 
survey and analysis. 
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Salesmen Hear Good 
Speakers 


The third annual convention of job- 
bers’ salesmen of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., was held recently 
in Atlantic City with over 100 sales- 
men in attendance. “Putting Joy in 
the Job” was the general theme of the 
three days’ sessions, which ended with 
an inspection of the ‘plant and a country 
club banquet. 

According to “Scott’s Issue,” the 
house-organ of this company, “Real joy 
in the job means necessarily efficiency— 
it means honesty, integrity, reliability, 
cumulative effort; getting up after 
you've slipped, and going on again; 
getting to know all the points in the 
game — including your competitors’; 
making it a component part of your 
life, and not all of your life; getting 
not only pay out of it, but dividend for 
your employer. 

“And, if a man colors his life with 
the same principles that he applies to 
his job—faithfulness, earnestness, striv- 
ing to fight all that is deterrent, play- 
ing the game right—the two link up 
so well that they make a harmonious 
whole which men afterward refer to 
as a Career!” 

The speakers included Arthur H. 
Scott, vice-president and treasurer of 
the company; Richard A. Foley, of the 

Kichard A. Foley Advertising Agency; 
Richard Spillane, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Richard Lenniham, Bu- 
reau Business Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Charles Coolidge Parlin, Cur- 
tis Publishing Company; E. J. Cattell, 
statistician of Philadelphia, and Dr. 

Charles A. Eaton, Leslie’s Weekly. 
Two demonstrations of selling were 
staged by branch sales managers of the 
company. 

Intensive cultivation of close rela- 
tions with jobbers’ salesmen has long 
been one ot the important features ot 
the Scott plan of selling. 


Rail Rates : Too Low for 
Country’s Welfare 


Business men and the traveling pub- 
lic as well are paying more, indirectly, 
for lack of transportation service than 
they would if rates were increased. 
This statement was made by the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League last week at the League's 
convention held in Philadelphia. 

It was asserted that present’ condi- 
tions of transportation throughout the 
United States are worse than at any 
time in the history of American bus: 
ness. Recommendations were made 
that increased rates be granted the 
railroads and the express companies as 
a remedy for this . oe condition. 


Death of "Ferdinand ‘Be 


Hopkins 
Ferdinand T. Hopkins, head of the 
firm of Ferdinand T. Hopkins & Son, 


Jobbers’ 


toilet goods manufacturers, of New 
York, died June 15, in his eighty-sev- 
enth year. 
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a an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Figures on map show 
combined net circula- 
tion by states of the 
seven southern farm 
papers composing the 
Southern Farm Papers’ 
Association. Total cir- 
culation is 850,023. 
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In order to present positive 
evidence proving the fallacy of 
a belief on the part of some 
advertisers that farmers do not 
read their papers during sum- 


mer months, several association . 


members sent out a question- 
naire to their subscribers what 
time of the year the most read- 
ing was done. 

These questiannaires were 
worded so as almost to suggest 
to the reader that probably he 
did not read as much during 
summer as the winter months. 
The cards were mailed opt to 
names picked at random from 
lists of each southern state. 
Of the replies received 76% 
said they read their farm paper 
as much during summer as any 
other time, that they read it all 
the year around; eight said they 
read slightly less in summer; 
fourteen that they read 10% 
less in summer than in winter; 
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Proof that Farmers 
Read Duri 


Summer 





one replied 15% less in sum- 
mer; fifteen said 20% less in 
summer; four said 25% less in 
summer; two 30% less in 
summer; one that the adver- 
tisements were read more close- 
ly in summer than any other 
time, because that was the par- 
ticular time he was interested 
in the advertisements and that 
he read them more closely. 
Another one said: “I read 50% 
more in winter, but get 50% 
more benefit from smaller 
amount I do in the summer.” 
Such convincing information 
shows it is a mistake to con- 
centrate on winter months and 
slow up advertising during the 
summer. 

All-year markets are established 
among the farmers of the South 
for many lines, and can be de- 
veloped for many others. The 
sure way to reach this big mar 
ket is through the farm papers. 


SOUTHERN FARM PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Richmond, Va. 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Atlanta, Ga. 
MODERN FARMING 
New Orleans, La. 


FLORIDA a  ~tee 
Tampa, 


SOUTHERN AGRIOULTURIST 


Nashville, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 




























































Advertising to Employees to Beware 
of Bad Investments 


’ 


“Before You Invest—Investigate ’ 


—Slogan Used by Better Business 


Commission of Cleveland Advertising Club 


By Arthur McClure 


She: bogus stock salesman is a 
wily individual. He is a mar- 
vel of resourcefulness. Salesmen 
in legitimate lines could learn 
much from him if they would 
study his methods. Blocked at 
one point, he tries another way, 
and keeps trying until he finds a 
thoroughfare. 

Some of these men ply their 
gentle art unaware of the fact that 
the goods they are selling are 
worthless. They have themselves 
been sold on the proposition by 
the man up above, and have been 
led to believe that the company 
they are promoting has been or- 
ganized to do business and not 
merely for the purpose of selling 
stock, For the most part, how- 
ever, stock salesmen of question- 
able securities are well aware of 
the nature of the business they 
are in, and take money away 
from unsuspecting prospects with 
a certain amount of delight. 

It is so easy! Talk profits to a 
man—big, abnormal profits—and 
the room begins to swim. Tell 
him, in a hushed voice, that “this 
is letting him in on the ground 
floor,” and an air of abstraction 
begins to take possession of him. 
The limousine he has dreamed 
about. assumes palpable outlines. 
The palace in Spain is possible 


yet. 

The Liberty Loan campaigns 
were great educators. People who 
had never owned a bond before 
bought Liberty Bonds. Invest- 
ment securities had before this 
time been an unknown realm, 
shrouded in mystery, to the aver- 
age individual. Stocks and bonds, 
he thought, were for capitalists. 
Then came the Liberty Loans— 
five big, nationally advertised 
campaigns. Well-known people 
in every town became identified 
with the work. Perhaps the boss 
‘himself went out into the shop 
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and solicited subscriptions and 
personally assured the men of the 
splendid nature of the investment. 
All this was education. It taught 
the mass of people something 
about stocks and bonds that they 
never knew before. 

There is no gain without some 
loss. I took my Liberty Bond 
home and read it on both sides. 
A bond certainly was clear to me 
now. The interest of 4% per 
cent was not much more than the 
bank allowed, but then it was 
more, and besides the bond was 
supposed to be a patriotic invest- 
ment—some sacrifice to the Gov- 
ernment. There must be. other 
bonds, I thought, that pay a high- 
er interest. I am becoming edu- 
cated. Men, I have heard, have 
made a lot of money in stocks and 
bonds. 


HOW THE STOCK SALESMAN WORKS 


Thus did the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, unwittingly, prepare the 
public for the dishonest promo- 
tion artist. His audience was 
made to order for him—educated, 
prepared, eager for his stuff. 
Buyers of stocks and bonds have 
hitherto been the moneyed men 
of a community. Since the Lib- 
erty Bond campaigns they have 
been everybody, clerk, salesman, 
foreman, journeyman, mechanic, 
laborer. The bogus stock sales- 
man sells some of his goods to 
regular stock buyers, but not 
much. Such men know the in- 
vestment market too well to be 
fooled. The great market for 
questionable securities is among 
the people to whom bond buying 
is new—the man in the shop and 
office. Here is the way the bogus 
salesman works: 

Picture to yourself any large 
industrial plant at noon. The men 
are lounging around the entrance, 
chatting and smoking. The high- 
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pressure stock salesman stops and 


talks with them. The time is 
short at noon, Perhaps all he has 
time to do is to make an appoint- 

ment to meet the man at his home 

at night. He may leave him a 
circular or a booklet, something 
he can read over. Frequently 
stock salesmen waylay the men 
when they are leaving the factory 
for the night and walk home with 
them. Another favorite trick is 
calling on the wife during the 
day, leaving literature and prom- 
ising to call the next evening and 
talk with the man. 

These salesmen have been 
trained in schools. They know 
every trick of the game. They 
generally open their attack by tell- 
ing the victim about the enormous 
profits made in active, well-known 
stocks like Standard Oil, Eastman 
Kodak, Ford Motor Company, 
and a few others. Then he is told 
that only one man in every ten 
or fifteen is lucky, and perhaps he 
will be that one—if he has the 
wisdom to know a good thing 
when he sees it and a little money 
to back up his judgment. Thus 
the stock salesman is able to find 
out quickly whether the man has 
money to invest and whether he 
can be sold. The rest is a mat- 
ter of showing him how a certain 
article like an automobile tire, a 
folding toothbrush or a_ vest- 
pocket shaving outfit has a tre- 
mendous market and can be sold 
to every man, woman and child 
in the United States. A plausible 
statement of manufacturing costs, 
a nice fat profit, and the trick is 
done. The victim parts with his 
hard-earned cash and the sales- 
man has his name to use on a fel- 
low employee. 

Employees of industrial con- 
cerns represent one of the richest 
fields for the salesman of doubt- 
ful stock. Large advertisers, on 
account of this prominence, at- 
tract the attention of stock pro- 
moters at once, who lose no time 
in detailing salesmen to cover 
each plant. The matter is han- 
dled quite scientifically and the 
machinery is so well oiled that the 
unsophisticated bystander hears 
and sees nothing unless it is 
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actually pointed out ‘to’ him. 

The effects of | advertising 
worthless securities and fake pro- 
motion schemes may be counter- 

acted in two ways: Protective 
measures of legislation and cen- 
sorship to bar the advertisements 
of promoters of unsound schemes 
from newspapers and other publi- 
cations, as well as from the mail; 
and educating the small investor, 
by means of advertising, to a 
knowledge of the difference be- 
tween good and bad investments. 

The Better Business Commis- 
sion of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, established now about four 
years, turned its attention a year 
ago to the work of educating in- 
dustrial employees to the dangers 
of unsafe investments. Such work 
could not be undertaken without 
the active co-operation of the 
companies employing the men, so 
representatives of a number of 
companies were invited to a pre- 
liminary conference to. talk the 
matter over. 

Edward A. Greene, secretary, 
made a thorough investigation of 
a number of plans before decid- 
ing upon the method which has 
been put into effect in Cleveland. 
The plan consists of an advertis- 
ing campaign to factory employ- 
ees, by means of posters and print- 
ed stories in employees’ house- 
organs. The work was started 
with the utmost care. In order 
to make sure that the method de- 
cided upon was right, and to test 
results with one group of work- 
ers before extending the plan to 
other factories, one plant was 
chosen for the initial experiment. 
The Better Business Commission, 
co-operating with the man in 
charge of industrial relations, had 
a quantity of placards printed, size 
11 inches by 15 inches, simply 
worded, and tacked them up in 
conspicuous places about the fac- 
tory. The notice read as: follows: 


BEFORE YOU_INVEST— 
INVESTIGATE! 


Are Your Well-Earned Savings 
Worth Keeping? 
Then beware of the rapid-fire stock 
salesman, and his easy promises of mak- 


ing you rich quick. — ; 
Won't put your savings inte any stock 






















































Words of wisdom 
from old Nic 


‘‘Keep your product ever new” 
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in fact, there lived in the fair city of Florence a 
shrewd old boy named Machiavelli—Niccolo di 
Bernardo Machiavelli. 

Nic lived at a time when it was a continuous 
achievement to keep on living. 

In Nic’s day, if a man gained any prominence 
whatsoever in that fair city, it was quite probable 
that a dagger neatly inserted between his fourth 
and fifth ribs, or a few small drops of poison in his 
wine, would prove conclusively to him the fleeting 
nature of earthly glory. 

Nic, however, managed to keep on living for 
quite a while. And—he was a loyal old chap—he 
did his best to help his Prince and his fair city of 
Florence survive. 

He wrote a book. 

It’s no book for a Sunday school class. Nic was 
not hampered by scruples. His chief concern was 
to get the dagger into the other fellow’s ribs first 
or to thwart opponents before they did any harm. 
So in this book he suggests that a prince, to main- 
tain his power, should do good or evil, whichever 
serves best at the particular moment. 

Therefore, we cannot recommend his book as a 
whole. But he had looked deep into the human 
heart. He studied men in order to know how to 
handle them. And, inasmuch as human nature 
changes little, some of his shrewd comments are 
valuable today—even to the modern business man. 

For instance: “A new prince is much more ob- 
served in his actions than a hereditary one, and 
when these are recognized as virtuous, he gains 
men more and they are more bound to him than 
if he were of the ancient blood. For men are much 
more taken by present than by past things... .” 


ln G, long ago, more than three hundred years ago 
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Change prince to product and note how this ap- 
plies to your business: “A new product is much 
more observed than an old one, and when its value 
is recognized as good, it gains men and their good- 
will more than if it were long on the market. For 
men are much more taken by present than by past 
things. .. .” 

The appeal of the new—true of princes three 
hundred years ago, true of products today! 

But an old product need not remain old. 

Even if it was first marketed a hundred years 
ago, you can keep your product ever new to the 
mind of the consumer, ever one of the “present 
things.” 

By advertising. 

‘Of course, not all advertising will do this. Filling 
costly space with a great big picture of your prod- 
uct and its name in huge letters, adding a little 


_lifeless copy, and running this advertisement week 


after week, month after month—that kind of ad- 
vertising does not keep your product new. It makes 
it prematurely old. Monotonous repetition wearies 
the mind; its psychological effect is the very oppo- 
site of newness. 


Look through any newspaner or magazine. You 
will note that much advertising is of this kind. 


If you are satisfied with such advertising, it does 
not matter what agency handles your account. 


But if you recognize the value of advertising that 
constantly finds new methods of approach to your 
product, that fixes your product in the reader’s 
mind by associating it each time with new ideas, 
that secures all the power of repetition by variety 
rather than by monotony, that makes your story 
always interesting, that keeps your product always 
“new” and among the “present things”’—we can 
serve you. : 


A letter to our nearest office will summon a repre- 
sentative promptly. 


The Manternach Company 
Advertising Agents 


New York HARTFORD BuFFALO 
171 ‘Madison Ave. 74 Union Place 100 Morgan Bldg. 
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or loan proposition 
investigated. 
If you are asked to buy stock, 
the name of the company 
r 


without having it 


turn 
over to 


Department, at this plant, and he will 
request the Cleveland Better Business 
Commission to look into it for you. 
The Better Business Commission of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, a commis- 
sion organized to investigate stock of- 
fered for sale to the public, will make 
the investigation. 


It Will Cost You Nothing! 
It May Save You From Serious Loss! 
BEFORE YOU INVEST— 
INVESTIGATE! 


This notice is carefully worded. 
There is nothing in the copy that 
a promoter of the wildest wildcat 
scheme could take exception to, 
inasmuch as the warning is not 
directed to the “stock” offered, 
but to the necessity of making a 
careful investigation before. in- 
vesting. In the body of the pla- 
card the name of a member of 
the company is inserted, to whom 
the employees may apply for in- 
formation about the method of 
investigating the stock. 

Along with the plan of placard- 
ing the factories, a series of six 
articles has been prepared and 
will be run.in the employees’ mag- 
azines of all companies co-oper- 
ating in the movement. The first 
of the series is entitled, “Buying 
Stocks Blindfold,” and urges the 
reader to exercise the same care 
in the purchase of stock as he 
would in the purchase of a house, 
a suit of clothes or a piano. It 
concludes with the following par- 
agraph: 

‘Don’t be rushed! Take the 
time to think it over. Send in 
your inquiry regarding the stock 
investigation. After you have 
gotten the information and have 
talked it over with somebody who 
knows about securities, if you 
then decide to buy—all right. But 
of all things, remember you owe 
it to yourself to Investigate Be- 
fore you Invest!” 

As a result of the work done so 
far, a great many inquiries have 
been received from employees, 
and as the work is extended to 
other factories, a very decided 
check should be given to the un- 
wise buying of doubtful stocks. 
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Only ‘Two Cents to Shanghai 


Mitiarp’s Review oF THE Far East 
Suancuat, Cutna, May 17, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Since Printers’ Inx is widely read 
by _ the _ leadin advertisers in the 
United States think it will be of 
considerable service to them if you 
would state that there is an American 
post-office here in Shanghai, China, 
and that United States domestic postage 
and parcels post rates apply between 
Shanghai and all parts of the United 
States. 

Since the writer is also honorary sec. 
retary of the, American Chamber of 
Commerce of China, I see a tremen- 
dous amount of advertising literature, 
catalogues and trade publications that 
come to Shanghai. In many cases the 
senders are ignorant of the fact that 
American domestic postage and parcel 
post rates apply between this city and 
the United States. As a matter of 
fact, I have found many postmasters 
in America who are ignorant of this 
matter in spite of the fact that it is 
very plainly stated in the postal regu 
lations. 

It should be noted, however, in this 
connection, that this does not apply to 
any other cities in China except 
Shanghai. Letters, newspapers and 
other mail matter addressed to Tient- 
sin, Hankow, Peking, Canton, Hong- 
kong or other points in China all re- 
quire postage in accordance wtih the 
international rate. Since most of 
American enterprise in China is cen- 
tred in Shanghai, I am sure that pub- 
lishers and manufacturers alike can 
save a great deal of money by looking 
up the regulations in the Postal Guide 
and notifying their mailing depart- 
ments accordingly. 

I think I am safe in saying that 50 
per cent of the letters received by 
Millard’s Review in response to our 
recent advertisement in your pages car- 
ried 5 cents in postage, when 2 cents 
would have been sufficient. ’ 

America enjoys in China what is 
known as “extra territorial privilege.” 
It would require many pages to ex- 
plain just what that means, but one 
thing it permits is an American post- 
office in Shanghai, and with it the use 
of domestic postage rates. That is 
enough to save some money. 

J. B. Powe t, 
Editor and Publisher. 


Asheville Mecca for Advertis- 
ing Men 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association will hold its bre con- 
vention in Asheville, N. , July 19, 


20 and 21. Other bodies” that will 
meet in Asheville in July are the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, quarterly executive commit- 


tee meeting; Southern Council, Ameri 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, ‘annual meeting; Southeastern Ad- 
vertising Agencies Association, annual 
meeting, and the Southern Farm Papers 
Association, annual meeting. 
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Circulations 
in England 


It is the exception rather than the rule for 
periodical publishers in England to give the 


circulations of their publications. 


American Advertisers 


should INSIST on circulation figures — 
should make circulation figures a strict con- 


dition of business. 


You can get the circulations 


rates, etc., of Amalgamated Press Periodi- 
cals :— 


The London Magazine Fashions for All 


My Magazine Home Fashions 
The Premier Magazine Woman's Weekly 
The Red Magazine Forget-me-not 

All Sports The Picture Show 


by writing to 


W. B. Robertson, Advertisement Manager, 
The Fleetway House, London, E.C., England. 
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waxed paper sanitape. 


The modern packing for 
tablets and its relation to 
repeat sales 


OR: years pharmaceutical manufacturers have 
sought a method for packing tablets which would 
adequately protect the full quality of each tablet 

until. taken. Many containers give protection until the 
seal is broken. Thereafter, exposure to air and moisture 
frequently causes the remaining tablets to lose much 
of their effectiveness, resulting in consumer dissatis- 
faction. This is particularly true of hygroscopic tablets. 


Repeat sales lost The consumer, conscious of the lack of 
through faulty effectiveness of the tablets, blames the 
package product. Complaints are made to the 
druggist and he, being unable to as- 
sure the customer of better results from the next package, 
loses the repeat sale and the manufacturer’ his profit. 


For years this packing problem—of such vital importance 
to tablet packers—remained unsolved. Only a short time 
ago a manufacturer said in an advertisement “No paper 
co-<z 1er has yet been perfected that will protect tablets 
from dampness.” 








PRESERVES PERFECTION 
BY AIR-TIGHT PROTECTION 








A compact 
unit of tablets, 
each in a separate, air- 
tight, moisture-proof fold of 
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The new, air-tight A waxed paper packing that 
moisture-proof packing does protect from air and 
moisture fas been perfected. 
It is the achievement of an automatic machine that counts, 
seals and delivers tablets in compact units of few or many t 
tablets. This packing is called “sanitape,” and it seals in : 
the full quality of each tablet and protects it in an individ- , 
ual air- and- moisture-proof compartment until the instant 
of use. Sanitape entirely prevents loss of effectiveness, and 
by eliminating this chief cause of consumer dissatisfaction 
fosters repeat sales and increases net profits. 


Sanitape reduces packing Aside from its assurance of 
and shipping costs individual protection for 

each tablet, and its appear- 
ance of being an expensive packing, sanitape represents a 
material saving as compared with the costs of other pack- 
ing methods. This saving is accomplished by decreasing the 
number of different materials necessary with other methods, 
and by the reduction of time and labor costs. Moreover, 
the sanitape method lowers shipping charges by materially 
decreasing weight. 


The savings apply to 
large and small outputs 


Each Sanitape-packed tablet: as well as to units of few 
or many tablets. 














1. Is individually sealed 
air-tight and moisture- 
proof until the instant 
of use. 


2. Remains untouched by 


human hands even when 
taken by the patient. 


3. Is protected against 


chipping and breaking 
until used. 


4. Is identified and pro- 


tected against substitu- 
tion by the printing on 
the “tape,” when de- 
sired. 


Sanitape saves: 


1. Materials 4. Space 
2. Time 5. Freight 
3. Labor 6. Breakage 


Sanitape is adaptable 
to units of few or 
many tablets. 











Send for sample pack 


We shall be pleased to 
send a package of sani- 
tape packed tablets to 
those who are interested 
in the maintenance of 
quality, and in the sales 
opportunities offered by 
this packing. 

If, when writing, you will 
also send samples of your 
tablets, our manufactur- 
ing and sales service de- 
partment will prepare 
data sheets showing 
weights, bulk and costs 
of the sanitape method as 
compared with your pres- 
ent method of packing. 


IVERS-LEE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 











_ SANITAPE 


PRESERVES PERFECTION 
BY AIR-TIGHT PROTECTION 
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Do MAILBAG readers read MAILBAG Ads ? 


There’s a question that’s pertinent. What doth it 
profit an advertiser to advertise if the readers of the publica- 
tion which carries his advertising do not read it? The 
answer—nothing ! 


We wanted this question answered once and for all 
in so faras THE MarLBaG was concerned. So we took the only 
way to get a true answer—we asked the subscribers them- 
selves. 1123 took the painsto reply. And—here’s the result: 


Question—Do you read the advertisements in 
THe Maipac? 


Answer—“YES”—1117; “NO”—6. 


So that proves our contention that our readers read from 
the text pages into the advertising pages, and from the advertising pages 
into the text pages. 


Why shouldn’t they? We've made it a point to keep both 
text and advertising pages devoted to but one subject—direct-mail adver- 
tising. Hence it was but natural that our readers should find the adver- 
tising section as interesting as the text section—and as helpful and informative. 


This is one policy of THe Martsac which has built its suc- 
cess. It has, from its inception, held to the single policy of sticking to its - 
knitting—direct- mail advertising as its theme from start to finish. 


When your advertisement relating to some product or ser- 
vice in connection with direct-mail advertising appears in Tue Matxsac it 
is at once at home—a brother among brothers. It is not flanked on one 
side by something entirely foreign to it; on the other by some distraction 
that takes the reader’s mind far afield. 


A Journal of Direc - Mail 
TIM THRIFT, Editor 
1800 BE. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eastern Manager—S. M. GOLDBERG, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York (5) 
Western Manager—W. B. CONANT, '840 State-Lake Bidg., Chicago 
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Another Court Decision Proves Im- 
portance of Record of Trade- 


Name Use 


Privilege of Using “Gear Life” Goes to the Firm That Proved First Sales 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE advantage of being able 
to prove the date on which 

an advertising campaign was in- 
augurated and the dates on which 
the earliest sales were made, has 
again been convincingly demon- 
strated. This is in connection 
with a controversy over the use 
of the phrase “Gear Life.” The 
dispute between the R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Company and the Area 
Manufacturing Company was car- 
ried to the Court of Appeals at 
Washington, and the decision of 
the court was to the effect that 
the privilege of registration of 
“Gear Life” should go to the 
firm that proved the first sales. 

A traveling salesman, Carl Dean 
Wells, who represented the Area 
Manufacturing Company on the 
road early in 1916, proved the 
star witness in the case. With 
the aid of entries in a personal 
memorandum book, he was able 
to clinch claims to priority of use 
of the coveted trade name. This 
should be an argument, first, in 
favor of a manufacturer encour- 
aging his salesmen to keep per- 
sonal records other than those in 
order books turned over to the 
house, and, second, in favor of a 
policy whereby a business man 
keeps track of employees who 
have left his service, 

This controversy with respect 
to “Gear Life” hinged directly 
and almost solely upon the cir- 
cumstance of the initial sales. 
Both firms sought title to the 
same trade name, for use on 
goods of the same class—lubricat- 
ing compounds. The Hollings- 
head company could show no sales 
of goods carrying the mark “Gear 
Life” prior to April, 1916, while 
its rival sought to establish sales 
under like. brand a few weeks 
earlier. 

Proof of the latter contention 
was none too plentiful but, for- 





tunately for the Area company, it 
was able to bring forward the 
former salesman, who testified 
that he took orders for the com- 
pany’s “Gear Life” between Feb- 


ruary 1, 1916, and May of that. 


year. Better yet, he was able to 
give the names of customers. In 
the final determination of the con- 
troversy the court set consider- 
able store on the introduction of 
the names of buyers. The judges 
reasoned that the rival claimant 
had full opportunity to refute the 
Area company’s assertions, if un- 
warranted, by calling upon the 
men who were represented as 
buyers when the brand first went 
on the market. 


SALESMAN’S NOTEBOOK AN IMPOR- 
TANT FACTOR 


The salesman whose testimony 
proved so important might have 
performed even more valuable 
service for his former principal 
had it not been for the fact that, 
when cleaning out his desk a few 
weeks prior to the precipitation 
-f the controversy, he had de- 
stroyed a mass of documentary 
evidence that would have gone to 
show that the packaged goods had 
been labeled “Gear Life.” How- 
ever, the various tribunals that 
were called upon to pass upon the 
case gave credence to the story 
told by the personal memorandum 
book and to the salesman’s clear 
recollection that upon his first re- 
turn to the factory from the road 
he had personally stenciled a num- 
ber of wooden cases, using a 
stencil worded “Gear Life,” for 
shipment to the customers he had 
sold. 

An interesting advertising angle 
was disclosed as one of fhe fac- 
tors on which the case turned. 
Incident to the combating of the 
claim of the Area company that 
it had first call upon “Gear Life,” 
there was effort on the part of the 
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) — 
Talk with 

W. S. Crawford 
about 

British Markets 


ANUFACTURERS 
M ness Men who are contemplating the ex- 
tension of their markets to the other side 


of the Atlantic—should make an appointment 
with W. S. CRAWFORD, who is now in the 
United States. 





W. S. CRAWFORD is the chief of the W. S. 
CRAWFORD, LTD., Advertising Agency, 
London, England, and is over here to talk about 
British Advertising and British Markets. 


Through his organisation he can sound the na- 
tional note for you—having a trained and nat- 


ural “ear” for the music of the British Markets. 
The W. S. CRAWFORD service is the most 


W. S. CRAW 


Advertising Age 
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“If an American firm has an agent in England 
who is thoroughly efficient and entirely familiar 
with British trading, and with the psychology of 
the British public, and who fully understands his 
competition in the market, he is unquestionably 
the man to arrange an advertising policy, and to 
determine how and by whom it should be car- 
ried out.” 
C..S. WINANS, 
American Consul in London, 
(“Fourth Estate’’) 





efficiently organised and equipped in Great 
Britain to handle a campaign from start to suc- 
cess—to analyse a proposition and to deal with 
it from the standpoint of merchandising and 
selling. 


W. S. CRAWFORD, LTD., are prepared to 
demonstrate the many ‘business building cam- 
paigns which they have conducted for some of 
the most important British commercial con- 
cerns. They are ready to place this service at 
the disposal of American Business Houses 
entering the British Market and to‘ ensure that 
their plans shall be carried into resultful effect. 


Write care of PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York 


AWORD, LTD. 


Age ind Consultants 


3SWAPONDON, W.C. 2—ENGLAND 
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ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 
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Growing up around the 
men in this organization 
is a tradition of good work 
and honest counsel, which 
acts upon them in every- 
thing they do, as an 
inspiration and a guide 
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opposing forces to show that the 
trade designation employed in the 
early days of the business pad 
been “Area Gear Compound” 
stead of “Gear Life.” Here MB 
the former salesman was ready 
with a defense that sufficed. He 
confessed that while selling “Gear 
Life” to the trade he had given 
out advertising literature descrip- 
tive of “Area Gear Compound,” 
but explained that this was done 
for only a limited period and to 
get rid of advertising literature 
that the manufacturer had on 
hand. 

Furthermore, he explained that 
he had explicit instructions from 
the home office, when distributing 
the old literature in which the 
name “Gear Life” did not appear, 
to mention particularly to each 
dealer that the new advertising 
matter that would subsequently be 
sent to the customer for use in 
his garage or other place of busi- 
ness and for distribution ,to the 
names on his mailing list would 
bear the words “Gear Life.” 

In further recourse to the ad- 
vertising element to confirm the 
sales chronicled, the Area Manu- 
facturing Company summoned as 
a witness Charles H. Jarrett, a 
printer, located at Libertyville, IIL, 
who testified to furnishing to the 
concern late in December, 1915, 
and in January, 1916, quantities of 
folders and catalogue sheets de- 
scriptive of “Gear Life.” The 
dates of these printing orders 
was such as to render plausible 
the contention of this firm that its 
sales campaign with this brand 
was in full blast in February, 
1916. Finally, there was sum- 
moned in behalf of the Area com- 
pany another former employee, 
Fred C. Jersen, who was in 
charge of advertising distribution 
for the Area concern in 1916. It 
was his duty to insert copies of 
the “Gear Life” printed matter in 
every case of goods sent out and 
he testified that he had good rea- 
son to recall the circumstances of 
the circulation of this advertising 
matter because he “got called 
down” when there was reason to 
suppose that he had neglected to 
enclose the advertising matter. 
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A Water Bottle to Help Keep 
Cool 


It is a natural sequence of the effort 
to lengthen the season of so-called sea- 
sonal products that The Miller Rubber 
Company, Akron, should advertise its 
“Black Beauty” water bottle as a 
means of keeping cool on hot summer 
days. In winter, apart from its uses 
in sickness, the water bottle comes to 
the aid of aged and cold-blooded in- 
dividuals in helping to combat cold 
weather. Why not, reasons the manu- 
facturer, fill the bottle with cold water 
in summer and use it to cool over- 
heated blood? 

In current national advertising this 
idea_is advanced in full-page copy. 

“Here is a use for your Miller 
Black Beauty many people don’t think 
of,” it is said, “‘because they usually 
regard it as a ‘hot’ water bottle only. 

Fill it with cold water and use it 
to help keep cool. 

“Hold it on the back of your neck 
when you are over-heated. kest your 
neck upon it when the night 1s un- 
comfortably hot. 

“Heat and discomfort quickly pass as 

it cools both brain and body. pave 
of a restless, wakeful night, you 
quickly sink into profound, refreshing 
sleep, 
“Don’t -forget your Miller Black 
Beauty when you don’t need it to 
warm you. Use it as a cold water 
bottle and enjoy a new summer 
luxury.” 


Trade-Name Inventiveness 


Claiming that its name is being in- 
fringed on, the Piggly-Wiggly Grocery 
Company, which operates a string of 
stores throughout the country, has ap- 
plied in the Circuit Court for a tem- 
porary and permanent injunction to 
restrain the Hoggly-Woggley Grocery 
Company of St. Louis from doing 
business under that name. 

The Piggly-Wiggly Company, which 
is incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, sets forth that its name was 
coined by a Clarence Saunders, whose 
address is not given in the petition. 

The petitioners ask that the defend- 
ants bring into court all their trade- 
marks and all literature bearing the 
Hoggly-Woggly name in order that they 
may be destroyed to prevent further 
use of them. 


Who Publishes This House- 
Organ? 
Porutar Science Montuty 
New York, June 16, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are trying to find out the pub- 
lishers of the “‘Mandating Magazine?’ 
an electrical house-organ. We would 
appreciate very much any information 
which -you may be able to give us in 
this matter. 

J. Biccer, 
Associate Editor. 
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What Is a Fair Profit P 


Cold Common Sense Leads Back to Conclusions That Have Sometimes 
Been Lost Sight Of 


By W. R. Basset 


O question at all exists as to 

what is an unfair profit. An 
unfair profit is the profit which 
the other fellow makes. The 
profit which you make cannot be 
unfair—and you will explain ex- 
actly why it is not unfair as long 
as anyone wili listen. In fact, if 
you are allowed to talk long 
enough you will make out a case 
against yourself, even if none in 
the first place existed. - 

But what is a fair profit? 

And who should determine the 
profit? Are we really talking 
about profit or about price? Does 
a high price mean a high profit, 
and does a low price mean a low 
profit? Is there any connection 
at all between price and profit? 
Does the buyer or the seller make 
the price, or is the price made 
by an outside force over which 
neither has any control? 

An endless number of ques- 
tions drise when one starts to talk 
about prices and profits. We get 
into the same morass of trouble 
as when we talk of wages being 
high or Jow without reference to 
what is being given in return for 
the wages. 

And in addition we have the 
complications of currency infla- 
tion, and on top of that the prob- 
lem of scarcity, which resolves 
itself more or less into a discus- 
sion of what a crust of bread is 
worth to a millionaire who is 
starving. 

The word profiteer is a glib 
and ready one that springs easily 
from the lips whenever we think 
we have been overcharged or— 
what amounts to the same thing 
—cheated. Our resentment un- 
consciously leads us to take an 
entirely unbusinesslike view of the 
whole situation—a view which we 
would not ordinarily take. 

If, for instance, I sell a suit of 
clothes to a second-hand dealer, 
I shall not get what the suit is 
worth. I hope to get more than 


it is worth, but expect to get less. 
Really, I do not know what the 
garment is worth for resale, be- 
cause I am without knowledge of 
the market. The man who buys 
from me will, on the other hand, 
know the market, and will refuse 
to pay me a sum greater than he 
can easily resell for at a profit. 

To-day, both buyers and sellers 
are in the position of the man 
selling to the old-clothes man— 
noné of us knows what any- 
thing is worth. And that is why 
I say it is easy for any man to 
convince himself that whatever 
prices he charges are fair. For 
every man who sells also buys, 
and his sales prices are often but 
a reflection of the impotence that 
he feels in buying. This all leads 
to a general looseness of thought 
and expression and to other short- 
comings. 


THE HARD PATH OF THE PROFITEER 


We are all of us too prone to 
forget that the buyer who goes 
away from us feeling that he has 
been cheated is the seed of our 
future bankruptcy. The man who 
declares that he will “get his now 
while the getting is good” never 
does get his, for the short-sighted 
greed that prompts his action 
never knows where to stop, and 
the end is financial shipwreck, . In 
pushing forward to get more, he 
does not see that the conditions 
which permitted him to make his 
killing have changed, until all at 
once he is brought up with a 
sharp turn and everything is taken 
away from him. 

What punishment shall be meted 
out to the man who profiteers? 
If we think of him as a cheat, 
then it is unnecessarily expensive 
to put him in jail; the laws of na- 
ture will take care of him. Indeed, 
jailing him may well be a kind- 
ness, for not otherwise would he 
have a chance to conserve his re- 
sources! 
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International 
Advertising 


XCERPTS from letters received from 
“La Prensa”—Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina: 
“It is very gratifying for us to say that your 
agency has rendered us an unprecedented 
service; furthermore, your obligations have 
been met to our entire satisfaction.” 
“El Mercurio”—Santiago, Chile: 
“Our many years’ relations with you have 
proven your responsibility and we highly ap- 
preciate the services of your organization.” 
“E] Automovil”—Habana, Cuba: 
“Our relations with you have been highly 
satisfactory and we are grateful to you for 
your active work and your good will towards 
our magazine.” 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 


LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co, (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 





PARIS: SYDNEY: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
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Take the profiteer as he is to- 
day luridly conceived. Let us pur- 
sue the animal.. We recently had 
a judicial formula handed down 
which may be used as a descrip- 
tion and prevent dragging in the 
wrong beast. A Federal judge has 
said that a just and reasonable re- 
tail profit must be determined on 
the wholesale cost of merchan- 
dise at the time of purchase and 
not at all upon the market value 
at the time of sale. 

This is an interesting thought 
which prompts one to reflect 
whether a fair profit means that 
sellers should not make money or 
that buyers should secure a low 
price. 

For instance, I might, by the 
exercise of foresight, have bought 
in 1915 a stock of some com- 
modity in Japan and have been 
unable until 1920 to get it across 
the ocean on account of the ship- 
ping regulations. Let us say that 
the goods stand me ten dollars a 
unit in my American warehouse. 
The man across the street buys 
his stock in 1920; it stands him 
thirty dollars a unit, and he offers 
it at retail at fifty dollars. If I 
offer mine at forty, I am profiteer- 
ing—even though the public pays 
less than it would have had I not 
had foresight. On the other 
hand, if I sell my stock at retail 
at thirty, I am accused of cutting 
business from under the feet of 
my competitor, and also I realize 
so little money that when the old 
stock is exhausted I shall not, in 
spite of my profit, have money 
enough to replenish at the then 
market price. 

If I follow the logical sequence 
of the rule as laid down, my only 
course, if I am condemned with a 
forehanded disposition, is not to 
make a price but, on the con- 
trary, send all of my stock to 
auction and let the public make 
its own price. 


EXIGENCIES. OF SELLING 


Or again suppose that I have 
a badly chosen stock that will not 
move as a whole. A sudden de- 
mand arises for some article 
which I happen to have had in 
stock for a long time but which 
had practically gone off the mar- 
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ket. I sell out that one article 
at a profit of one thousand per 
cent, but the profit on that single 
article is not enough to meet the 
going expenses of my shop and I 
am forced into bankruptcy. Can 
I be both a profiteer and a 
bankrupt? 

Or turn to manufacturing. If 
I have a well-managed plant and 
planned production, I can surely 
turn out goods at a lower cost 
than a competitor who has an ill- 
managed plant and whose produc- 
tion planning could scarcely be 
dignified by that name. If I sell 
at his' price then I am a profiteer. 
If 1 sell on costs at a low ‘profit 
in order to get the trade, shortly 
I shall be so large that I shall 
be charged with unfair competi- 
tion and price-cutting. We have 
laws to prevent manufacturers 
sending goods to our shores on 
almost that identical basis. 

Or leave the question of profit 
per sale and take the year’s profit 
on invested capital. I may keep 
my capital working through every 
day of the year, and by frequent 
turnovers at a low profit per turn- 
over make a very high profit on 
my invested capital, I shall have 
performed a high public service, 
but, according to the govern- 
mental notions of business, I shall 
be a profiteer. I could purge my- 
self of the accusation of impurity 
only by chucking my knowledge 
of business out of the window and 
raising my prices sufficiently to 
slacken the turnover, and, al- 
though making a larger profit per 
sale, make less on my invested 
capital 

Or I might increase my capital. 
Of course I shall, against my will, 
have to charge the public more 
for my goods. This is not only 
business but ‘social lunacy. But 
unless I try to act like a lunatic 
I am apt to be put into jail. Wit- 
ness the case of the Brooklyn 
haberdasher who was arrested as 
a profiteer by agents of the De- 
partment of Justice bccause he 
made (including his salary) a 
profit of 19 per cent on sales 
which happened to be 60 per cent 
upon his invested capital. That 
poor fellow committed suicide in 
his disgrace. 
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“But,” someone will imme- 
diately ask, “would you take the 
lid off profits and let every man 
charge exactly what he chooses? 
How, then, could you curb the 
greedy? Would not the public 
then be at the mercy of the 
profiteers? Should we not soon 
be paying $75 a pair for shoes 
and $5 a pound for beefsteak?” 

And there unfolds a dreadful 
picture of a world peopled by only 
two. classes—profiteers and their 
victims. Here again we have a 
delightful assumption growing out 
of the loose thinking of the times. 
In discussions of capital and labor 
you would imagine that only the 
laborer worked and never had any 
work done for him, and that like- 
wise the owner of capital only 
buys services and never has his 
own for sale. This is nonsense. 

There are no such abstract en- 
tities, This is a world of human 
beings, and it is impossible, for 
instance, to conceive of a shoe- 
dealer whose sole activity in life 
consists in selling shoes for many 
times what everyone else thinks 
he should sell them for. For that 
shoe-dealer, in spite of his bad 
disposition, cannot get on without 
buying food, clothing and shelter. 
Even landlords require food and 
clothing. And this brings us to 
the extraordinary belief which 
now seems to prevail that if a 
dealer refuses to sell his shoes for 
less than $75 a pair, or the butcher 
refuses to sell his beefsteaks at 
less than $5 a pound, there is 
somewhere some compulsion on 
the part of the buyer to buy at 
that price, 

Situations can be imagined in 
which one might have to buy a 
few commodities at any price in 
order to preserve life. But such 
situations are rare. They have no 
more to do with business than 
has the salvage of a ship at sea 
to do with the ordinary routine 
of the merchant marine.. And 
again it is presupposed that in 
this dire emergency the buyer has 
the money with which to pay the 
so-called exorbitant price. 

In other days, when there was 


;not so much money, people did 


hot quarrel about prices. If the 
prices were too high they did not 
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buy and the seller reduced his 
prices until he reached a level 
where he could find buyers. That 
is precisely what would happen to- 
day if prices were to go as high 
as the popular imagination sends 
them. 


THE BUYING POWER OF MONEY 


What we forget is that very 
frequently we do not know when 
a price is high or low or how 
high or low a price is because of 
the drop in the purchasing power 
of money. If $75 has the relative 
buying power of $6 or $7 in 1914, 
then $75 is not too much for a 
pair of shoes. If, on the con- 
trary, $75 retains the purchasing 
power of $75 in 1914 (using 1914 
as the last year in which values 
had relations we can compre- 
hend), then $75 would be too 
much: for a pair of shoes, which 
would be demonstrated by the 
fact that no one would buy them, 
and the shoe-dealer would not be 
a seller, but merely an exhibitor 
of footwear. You would not say 
that he was a profiteering mer- 
chant because he charged so much 
for shoes. You would say that a 
purchaser was a fool for paying 
so much. 

Or take another case: Say that 
a fair meal may be bought in the 
dining-cars of a certain railroad 
for $2. A train carrying one of 
these diners becomes stuck in a 
snowbank, miles away from any 
habitation. Thereupon the steward 
of the dining-car raises the prices 
to a point where the $2 meal costs 
$20. Would you prosecute that 
steward as a profiteer or would 
you send him to an insane asylum? 
If you kept your head level, you 
would send him to an asylum, be- 
cause his passion for the near. dol- 
lar would probably go far toward 
breaking up the passenger traffic 
of that railroad. 

Now we begin to see where lies 
the difficulty in deciding what is 
a fair profit. We are, in effect, 
trying to measure milk with a 
yard-stick instead of a quartern. 
We are presupposing that the 
seller and not the buyer makes the 
price, and that there is some con- 
nection between philanthropy and 
business. 
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There is no ‘such connection: 
philanthropy has no place what- 
soever in business, which is not 
at all a condemnation but rather 
a praising of business and a lift- 
ing it out of the paternalistic 
mire. Let us get rid of any con- 
fusion between benevolence and 
business practice. Let us strip 
business of everything approach- 
ing cant. 

Take the familiar instance of a 
merchant granting credit to a 
young man starting in business 
and who has no tangible assets, 
which in the card-index theory of 
credit-granting would warrant an 
extension of credit. The mer- 
chant says: 

“This is a nice young man. I 
think he will do well, and there- 
fore I shall take a chance on his 
account.” And then he smiles 
benignly in his self-satisfaction. 

That merchant has not per- 
formed a charitable act—although 
he thinks he has. He has ad- 
vanced those goods on the char- 
acter of the man, and character 
is the only really first-class asset 
that is to be considered in the 
extension of credit. 

Or again, take the many manu- 
facturers, among whom Henry 
Ford is perhaps the most promi- 
nent, who have many times said, 
in effect, “I will send my goods to 
the market at prices so low as to 
put them into the possession of 
every man, woman and child.” 
Ford exhibits himself as a public 
benefactor. He is a public bene- 
factor and is performing the 
highest possible service to the 
public, but also he is making more 
money than all the people to- 
gether who think they are charg- 
ing high prices; for consciously 
or unconsciously he has hit upon 
exactly the right way of doing 
business. If he had, on the con- 
trary, selected a different course 
and, as the phrase goes, “taken ad- 
vantage of the public,” the imme- 
diate effect would have been a 
reduction of his sales by half, and 
in consequence a partially idle 
plant, a disrupted organization, 
and a red figure on his balance- 
sheet. 

The talk about fair and unfair 
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prices is quite beside the real 
point. It is not at all necessary 
to surround the matter of prices 
with a mist of sentiment. The 
charging of extraordinarily high 
prices may or may not be im- 
moral. That, too, is beside the 
point. Low prices may also be 
immoral, And if we lug phil- 
anthropy into business, what are 
we going to do with the man who 
gets perfectly hipped on the no- 
tion of selling things cheaply to 
the public, and in his ardor for- 
gets to pay his probably less emo- 
tional creditors? Is he an idealist 
or a crook? 

But are we to admit impotence 
in regulating profits? Shall we 
allow human greed to run amuck? 
Rurning amuck is not a di- 
version that can long be sustained. 
Usually one hits a stone wall or 
otherwise demonstrates the physi- 
cal phenomenon that two solid 
bodies cannot occupy precisely the 
same space at the same time. 

Let us go back to our shoe- 
dealer. Fifty years ago most 
workmen went barefooted in sum- 
mer because shoes were consid- 
ered too expensive to be worn 
heedlessly. There is abundant 
evidence to sustain the conclusion 
that feet were made primarily to 
stand on rather: than to give aid 
and comfort to shoemakers. But 
to-day very few people think of 
going barefooted at any time 
of the year. We have grown 
into the habit of wearing shoes. 
and most people have several 
pairs. We took up the shoe- 
wearing habit not because our 
feet had changed, but because 
shoes became cheaper. Now, if 
shoes are held at such a price that 
the ordinary person cannot buy a 
pair, then he will go barefooted, 
and although at first going bare- 
foot may roughly use the tender 
foot, the makers of shoes will 
suffer more than the owners of 
feet. 


THE MORAL ISSUE IN BUSINESS 


We can discuss the morality of 
prices, and we can shed long, salt 
tears as we pay our bills, and, if 
we possess sufficient imagination, 
we can carry on our sorrow into 
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the process of passing the addi- 
tional cost on to those to whom 
we sell, but really are we getting 
anywhere with all of this self-de- 
ception about pricés? Is it not 
better to recognize right off that 
good business is founded upon 
enlightened selfishness and go for- 
ward on that principle? 

It is not at all necessary to in- 
troduce the moral issue into busi- 
ness. A successful business man 
must have character; he must 
also meet his financial engage- 
ments. Or put it another way: 
a business man cannot be success- 
ful unless he has character. But 
any attempt to fix profits or wages 
or any of the workings of busi- 
ness on a basis that human beings 
shall not be selfish is bound to fail. 

It is the fashion these days to 
predicate reforms upon bringing 
about a quick change in human 
nature. It would seem to the 
writer to be better to identify 
service to the public with self- 
interest; then those who are 
amused by being self-righteous 
may take their diversion on the 
side and not interfere with the 
orderly conduct of human affairs. 
’ We are witnessing to-day the 
large changes which the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery has 
made in the conduct of industry 
especially in the direction of mak- 
ing prohibitive the cost of an idle 
plant. But a plant will not be 
idle if its product is put within 
the reach of almost everybody. 
The wants of man are infinite. It 
is up to the man who desires to 
supply some of those wants to put 
his articles on the market at such 
a price that they may be bought 
in ever-increasing quantities by a 
constantly growing number of 
people. That is the one best way 
to serve humanity, but it also hap- 
pens to be the way to make the 
largest profit; a particularly for- 
tunate provision of nature since 
if in best serving the public one 
also best serves oneself, one will 
not become tired of serving the 
public. 

From the owner’s standpoint, it 
is not the percentage of profit per 
sale that counts, but the annual 
profit, and it is growing increas- 
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ingly evident that the business 
which has a large annual profit on 
a comparatively small number of 
sales or turnovers of capital at a 
large margin per sale is not nearly 
so stable as the business which 
gains a large annual profit by a 
great number of turnovers at a 
small profit per turn. 

It is always the first thought 
of monopoly that it wili gain the 
largest profit, first, by shutting out 
all competitors ; second, by charg- 
ing the largest possible price the 
public will pay. But, strange to 
say, every business in this coun- 
try that has attempted a monopoly 
has found its largest success after 
it has abandoned all notion of 
capturing the market other than 
by giving a large service at a low 
price. A monopoly founded on 
service is a legitimate monopoly. 

Take the automobile trade. 
Under the Selden Patents, it was 
thought that, by a system of 
licensing, the number of people 
permitted to make automobiles 
could be restricted, and al] dan- 
ger of glutting the market be re- 
moved. But the great progress 
in the automobile industry has 
been since that patent expired! 
To-day it never occurs to the 
owners of an automobile factory 
to try to monopolize the market. 
What they try to do is to turn out 
a good car at a fair margin of 
profit. All the combinations of 
companies in the industry, and 
there are several such, are suc- 
cessful only in the degree that 
they tend to increase production 
and at the same time decrease 
prices. 


MONOPOLY BREAKS OF ITS OWN 
WEIGHT 


An attempt at monopoly usually 
brings in competitors who evolve 
substitutes that take the place of 
the monopolized article. An in- 
teresting illustration of this was 
lately given by the manufacturers 
of an automobile horn. In the 
beginning they thought they were 
protected by patents and charged 
a high price for their product, 
with the idea that they had the 
market at their mercy. Other men 
saw the possibilities, were at- 
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tracted by the field, attacked the 
patents and broke them and the 
company. The company which 
devoted so much of its energy to 
forming a monopoly has now a 
heartbreakingly low profit on its 
capital. A die-casting company 
gave itself up to the guarding of 
its secret process and sold a small 
number of castings at high prices. 
It was noised about that the proc- 
ess was a regular gold mine. 
Other companies were formed; 
they gained a knowledge of the 
process, and now the original com- 
pany must fight hard to keep pace 
with its too-many competitors. 
Camel’s-hair cloth was put on the 
market at a very high price; it 
became popular, and now so many 
substitutes, which only an expert 
can distinguish from the real 
thing, are offered that the market 
for the genuine cloth is shattered. 

A fair profit, then, to go back 
to that term, is not a figure which 
may be settled by any outside 
authority, and it has nothing at 
all to do with invested capital. 
It is fair that a premium should 
go to the man who can so turn 
capital as to make the largest pos- 
sible percentage. upon it. The 
whole trend of scientific business 
is to make capital small in pro- 
portion to sales, and then make 
that capital move rapidly. The 
capital may have to be large—for 
the best business is done with the 
best facilities, and these cost 
money—but, consistent with the 
sales, the capital should be as 
small as possible. 

The profit upon capital as evi- 
denced, say, by dividends is a mat- 
ter of circumstances. In a grow- 
ing business with large profits it 
may be unwise to declare any 
dividend at all, and wise to put 
all of the earnings back into fu- 
ture equipment; or it may be good 
policy to establish reserves against 
a fall in prices or hard times, and 
thus by bookkeeping take away 
any profit on capital. Profit on 
capital is never to be reckoned as 
the whole sum left after sub- 
tracting outgo from _ income. 
This would jeopardize capital for 
the sake of profit—which ts hardly 
business. Profit is money that 
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can be safely taken out of the 
business—it is not a surplus to be 
gained only by liquidation. 

The moment we attempt to 
limit the amount which may be 
earned by the capital invested in 
business we put a premium upon 
waste and inefficiency and tend to 
lessen the production of goods. 

There are, to be sure, usury 
laws which say that a man may 
not lend money for more than a 
certain per cent—in the Eastern 
States usually 6 per cent, and in 
some of the Western and South- 
ern States as high as 12 per cent. 
These laws have obtained for 
many years, but if you will ex- 
amine economic conditions you 
will discover that these laws are 
only declaratory of the common 
practice in lending long-time 
money. That is why they are 
higher in some States than in 
others. They were passed in the 
high-limit States at times when 
money could not have been ob- 
tained at a lower figure. 

Kansas might well have passed 
a law declaring that the rate for 
money loaned on mortgages should 
not exceed 3 per cent, but then 
Kansas would not have been able 
to borrow money to develop her 
farms. The people with money 
could have loaned it elsewhere at 
3 per cent with safer collateral. 
And in spite of all the laws, the 
man who needs money pays the 
price that the lender asks up to 
the point where he knows that 
he. will lose by borrowing—that 
he will not be able to make money 
on the money borrowed. Money 
used in security transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
is in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. 

The result is the same, whether 
we try to fix a price or a profit. 
Taking the fixing of prices, if 
the constituted authorities fix a 
price based upon the average cost 
of production, the consumer will 
have to pay too much and a pre- 
mium will be put upon inefficient 
manufacturing and selling. If the 
price is fixed on the basis of the 
most efficient production, those 
who are least efficient will be 
forced to go out of business, the 
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. 
market will become short of that 
particular commodity, and it will 
not be obtainable at the Govern- 
ment price. That is what always 
happens when prices are fixed too 
low. 


Suppose a fair and equitable. 


price could be fixed. That price 
could be maintained on a fair 
basis only by fixing the price of 
every factor which entered into 
the fixed price, and these in their 
ramifications would include the 
price of nearly every article used 
by humanity. That is not all. A 
necessary corollary to price fix- 
ing is the fixing of demand. The 
next step is rationing, and the next 
communism. For when you say 
that an article must be sold at a 
certain price and ordain that each 
individual can buy only a certain 
amount of that article, and by 
necessity extend that process to 
all articles, you have communism 
in fact if not in name, for the 
State and not the individual will 
then be controlling consumption, 
distribution and expenditure. 


PROFIT FIXING AND WHERE IT LEADS 


But if we cannot fix a price, 
can we not fix a profit? 

It is very easy to talk about 
fixing profits, and, at first glance, 
it seems quite logical to regulate 
profits in manufacturing on a 
basis whereby the money invested 
in an enterprise can be considered 
and the profit held down to an 
agreed percentage. This is the 
method favored by law-makers 
chiefly because it is the mode of 
first impression and requires no 
knowledge of business for its ap- 
plication. 

But fixing profits is infinitely 
more viciously destructive of eco- 
nomic life than fixing prices. 
Price fixing leads through the 
socialistic state into the com- 
munistic state. Profit fixing leads 
to chaos. 

It would seem that the experi- 
ences during the war should pro- 
vide a lesson for those who un- 
thinkingly talk of fixing profits. 
You can fix profits only by a 
broad extension of the cost-plus 
system, or by an excess profits 
tax, or, if you want to make abso- 
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The Test 
of a 
Newspaper's 
Greatness! 


Although the “Gazette” has one 
of the newspaper 
plants in the East, the test of a 
newspaper's greatness is not in the 
office or pressroom or edifice in 
which it is but in the 
hearts of its readers. 


best equipped 


housed, 


And it is this steadfast reader- 
confidence which the “Gazette” 
has enjoyed so many years that 
makes its strength as an adver- 
tising medium. 


By the test of prestige and in- 
fluence, by the test of circulation 
in the natural field (Worcester 
and its immediate trading radius) 
and by the conclusive test of 
advertising patronage and known 
result-giving, the Evening Gazette 
is the largest advertising value of 
any Worcester daily. 


WORCESTER 
GAZETTE 


Largest Evening Circulation in Cen- 
tral Massachusetts. OVER 32,000 NET 
PAID. Leads all Worcester papers in 
week-day DISPLAY advertising. Gives 
Worcester merchants greatest direct 
RESULTS! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—e——_New York————Chicago 
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lutely certain of. confusion, you 
can combine both methods as they 
were combined during the war 
Or there may be some who would 
also advocate profit regulation or 
the basis of invested capital. 

Take the three methods. The 
cost-plus system does not lower 
prices to the community, which is 
presumably the end sought. On 
the contrary, it raises these prices 
because the less efficient the man- 
ufacturer the more money he will 
make, The excess profits tax, by 
which it was ingenuously thought 
that a man who made too high 
a profit would be required to turn 
the excess back into the coffers 
of the State, also helps prices to 
soar, because the man who finds 
himself making so large a profit 
as to incur a heavy tax will waste- 
fully increase his cost of doing 
business. It is not human nature 
cheerfully to turn over a large 
part of what one earns to some 
one else, and extravagance tends 
always to limit production. 

The third method—that by 
which profits are limited accord- 
ing to capital invested—is again 
a deterrent to production, penal- 
izing as it does the most vigorous 
use of capital by encouraging 
waste of capital. The regulation 
of prices or profits does not re- 
sult in lower prices. On the con- 
trary, it restricts production and 
raises prices. 

You cannot animate by law; 
And every 
restraint lessens and limits pro- 
duction. 

The only possible method by 
which lower prices can _ be 
achieved is a method which 
stimulates production—that which 
gives more to distribute. The 
more you have to distribute, the 
lower will be the price. If some 
form of tax could be devised 
which would be practically con- 
fiscatory to the man who is in- 
efficient in business, then we 
should stimulate production and 
thus lower ‘prices. But that is a 
thought which has not as yet been 
developed. 

Most of those who talk at 
length on the subject of profits 
are not and never have been in 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 

















The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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Dayton! 


Dayton is the dominant municipality of the most fertile 
agricultural valley in Ohio, or anywhere else. 


Dayton has more than a thousand factories, a number of 
which employ more than five thousand men each. 


Dayton is the commercial capital of Southwestern Ohio, 


Dayton is in direct and quick communication with the 
hundreds of cities, towns, villages and farms in a radius of 
fifty miles. 

Dayton is the principal market for the annual ten-million- 
dollar tobacco crop—finest cigar fillers. 


Dayton is the first city of the world in a number of lines 
of manufacture. 


Dayton is the financial center and largest city of the 
Miami Valley, a rich agricultural region 140 miles long, 
60 miles wide, which leads the state in acre production of 
tobacco, wheat, corn, potatoes and livestock. 


Dayton is the home of building and loan associations, 
and leads the state in number and in deposits. 


Dayton has a population of 153,830, and is the most pro- 
gressive city in Ohio. 


Dayton People are emp!oyed at high wages and the 
Dayton News is their buying medium. ° 


The Dayton News goes into 90 per cent of Dayton’s 
homes. 


“Reader Confidence” is sold with news space. 


News League of Ohio 


DAYTON NEWS—SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


JoHN GLASS I. A. Kiem 
Chicago New York 
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business. They are, as a rule, 
wholly unacquainted with natural 
laws as opposed to man-made 
laws. They do not understand 
what capital is or how and why 
it functions. The result is that 
this whole matter of prices is ap- 
proached as if it were almost a 
phase of criminality—as if the 
making of profits were a_ habit 
that must be stamped out, or at 
least given institutional treat- 
ment. 

We do not as yet, however, hail 
as wholly virtuous the man who 
does not know how to make a 
profit. No distinguished. service 
medals have, to my knowledge, 
been struck off and awarded ex- 
clusively to bankrupts. The fact 
is, if a man is incapable of mak- 
ing a profit, he cannot remain in 
business. If the State forbids 
him to make and prevents him 
from making profits, it will drive 
him into bankruptcy. 

People have gone astray on this 
whole matter of profits and prices 
because they forget the yester- 
day when the producer was be- 
seeching the consumer to buy. 
Checking their memories, they 
have come to think that prices, 
and consequently profits, are ex- 
clusively fixed by the seller—that 
the buyer is in the way of being 
a patient under ether, with the 
seller as a surgeon who will 
operate as fancy leads. 


WHAT DETERMINES DEMAND? 


The seller does not fix the price. 
The buyer is ordinarily and espe- 
cially to-day the ultimate price 
fixer. Day-to-day demand as com- 
pared with the supply is the 
arbiter. But the demand is not 
an urge that is clamorously in- 
sistent and ceaseless until satis- 
fied. The demand is rarely one of 
necessity ; more likely it is one of 
habit which we translate into ne- 
cessity. And habits are as liable 
to change as the profits they make 
possible are bound to fluctuate. 

If silk stockings could be bought 
at five cents a pair, they would 
be worn or not, according to the 
comfort and convenience of the 
wearer. The element of style 
would not enter into their pur- 
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Important 


ILL Advertisers, Ad- 
W verisin g Managers and 

Advertising Agents 
kindly note that as from this 
date, June 1, 1920, no more 
specific dates can be allotted 
for business in the regular 
issues of “ Punch” for 1921. 


The only space available in 
the regular issues during 1921 
will be that which may be sur- 
rendered, and to secure any 
such surrendered space it will 
be necessary to have filed on 
the Waiting List for 1921 in 
this office an order for inser- 
tion “On first available date, 
at the rate in force on date 
of publication.” 


There is space still available 
in the 1921 issue of the Sum- 
mer Number. published early 
in July 1921, and in “ Punch” 
Almanack for 1922, published 
early in November 1921, at 
‘rate in force on date of 
publication.” 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 

Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 

10 Bouverie Street 


London, Eng. 
“ Punch” Office June 1, 1920 
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Mailing List of 
the Chamber of 


Commerce of the 


U. S. A. Now 
Available 


At reasonable rates to 
business houses for selling 
or advertising, or to organi- 
zations for securing mem- 
bers or arousing public 
sentiment. This list of ap- 
proximately 400,000 names 
(duplicates eliminated) 
was compiled by the 
CHAMBER at great ex- 
pense last Fall, and used 
this Winter and Spring in 
a campaign by mail. 


It is an excellent, in fact, 
a unique, list of high-class 
men and firms, men who do 
things, who decide ques- 
tions and determine poli- 
cies, who sway public senti- 
ment, who buy, or who in- 
fluence purchases for them- 
selves, for their families, 
for their businesses, for 
their organizations of vari- 
ous kinds, or for their 
towns and cities, in short, 
representative and influen- 
tial citizens. 


We have just purchased 
this list direct from the 
chamber, and will quote 
rates for its use, and give 
further information on re- 
quest. The right is re- 
served to reject applica- 
tions. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Mail Order Department 
2 West 45th St., New York 
Telephone, 860 Vanderbilt 
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chase any more than it entered 
into the old ten-cent sock. Cot- 
ton stockings would then be more 
fashionable and silk would be at 
If the cotton-gin had 
not been invented, silk would to- 
day probably be far less fashion- 


a discount. 


able than cotton. 


Not so very long ago a really 
fashionable man had to wear a 
wig, and a bald pate was a com- 
fort. Laws had to be passed pre- 
venting those whom the social 
mentors did not consider eligible 
to the bewigged class from shavy- 
ing their heads and putting on 
wigs. That fashion passed away, 
and to-day a man wears a wig 
Yet a 
wig was at one time a class ne- 
A man might better then 
have gone without his trousers 


only from dire necessity. 
cessity. 


than without his wig. 
The necessity of to-day is 


the necessity of yesterday or to- 
morrow; we hate to give up our 
necessities ; we will kick and bite 
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not 


and scream—and then, suddenly, 


with our eyes closed and wal 
backward, we change. 


had to have linen paper; to- 


we have to have ‘wood- 


king 


Once we 


day, 
pulp 


paper ; to-morrow, it will be some 
other kind. of paper that we need. 
The point is that the moment 
any so-called necessity is so re- 
stricted in distribution, either by 


lack of quantity or height 


of 


price, that it cannot be bought by 


even a small fraction of the 
ple who formerly used it, 


peo- 
then 


the necessity for that commodity 


disappears. 

The buyer makes the price 
up to a certain mark, and at 
mark he-ceases to bid. He 
bay at the moon for so long 
no longer. We have already 
an indication of this in the 
—and practice—of wearing 
clothing or overalls—which is 


only 
that 
will 
and 
seen 
idea 

old 
only 


another manifestation of the same 
spirit that took men from peacock 
coats and knickerbockers into, by 


comparison, drab clothing. 
In the new order of busi 
there is, however, a method 


ness 
by 


which the seller may in a degree 


fix the price. 
so planning his schedules of 


duction that his price (and in 


This he can do by 


pro- 
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We Need a Man 


I have never read an advertisement offering a job that didn’t sound 
like an oil well prospectus, but we need a man and it does seem as if 
I ought to be able to describe him so that the right man will recognize 
himself, and also give an idea of what the job is so the right man will 
know it is the only job in the world for him. 

When I came. with Corman a few years ago he offered me less than 
I thought I was worth, plus several definite promises. 

He has kept the promises and the question of recompense has never 
been discussed since. 

If I were on the market we would hire me if possible for that is just 
the sort of man required now. 

I am saying a lot about myself, but it is the only way I can get at what 
I am driving at. 

I am the sort of advertising man who is always elected to do the work. 
That is to say, when the big guns have ceased and the smoke of solicita- 
tion has blown away, I have had to do the kind of thinking and writing 
that translates plans and discussion into advertisements. I am only use- 
ful in a conference when ideas are needed. 

As a matter of fact, we are all of us more or less that type. We get 
mighty little business through personality. I think most of our clients 
came to us because they were rather fed up on personality and felt the 
need of brains and hard-headed, business-like thinking. 

To get back to you—for this personal stuff is getting embarrassing— 
we don’t want a brilliant emotional prima-donna. We want a man who 
really knows advertising and business—who can produce advertising 
that represents what the client wants as well as what we believe to be 
good advertising—who has ideas—lots of them—who can talk to a client 
or prospect and increase the client’s confidence in The Corman Company 
—who can occasionally secure the sort of account that is looking for 
advertising men instead of vocalists. 

You are not a cub for if you were you wouldn’t have the knowledge 
and experience that produces sound advertising of the Corman standard. 

You aren’t very old for if you were and had the trained ability we 
need, there would be something wrong with you if you were open for a 
new job. 

You have just arrived at the point where you have reached top form 
and your present employers are trying to duck the fact on pay day or 
don’t need or know how to treat a first class man. 

We are not going to sweep you off your feet in the matter of salary— 
just enough to live on decently. 


We all earned ours and you are going to earn yours before you get it. 


I never read a good letter of application but if you can write one, 
do so. Otherwise drop in and see me—by appointment. 


J. D. ADAMS 
Vice-President in Charge of Production 
The Corman Company, Inc. 

19 West 44th Street New York City 
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He knows how to sell the farmer 


This knowledge is now placed at 
the disposal of a few manufacturers 


Six years with International Harvester and 
Sears Roebuck, devising and developing 
sales plans and writing farm “copy” are in- 
dications of the soundness of hisselling ideas. 


He paid his way through the Illinois College 
of Agriculture by working at the Experiment 
Station. He spent seven summers in overalls 
on dairy farms. His “farmer viewpoint’, 
therefore, is decidedly practical. 


Now, with the hearty cooperation of our en- 
tire personnel, Mr. Davies is ready to roll up 
his sleeves and help several non-compet- 
ing manufacturers sell their products to the 
occupants of our six-million odd farms. 


Why not talk to Davies? Address him in 


care of 


WOODWARDS 


CHICAGO 


cAdvertis ing ILLINOIS 
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price it is necessary to consider 
quality, for that forms a part of 
price) is always under that of 
the market made by the inefficient 
—the general market. In the new 
order of business, the manufac- 
turer will fix his prices upon 
costs; with planned production, 
the seller will not have to sit 
around waiting for a demand or 
crying because a demand has 
dwindled or changed. He will 
drive steadily through the market 
and create a demand which effi- 
cient, planned production will en- 
able him to fill. 

When the demand exceeds the 
supply, as has been the case to the 
present, it is Lk to take this 
larger view of business. All of 
us are not—indeed, comparatively 
few of us are—awake to the fact 
that a new order is verily here, 
or if not here, almost due. 

Walter Rathenau, to whose eco- 
nomic foresight a great deal of 
the pre-war progress of German 
industry was due, said recently: 

“The result is a condition that 
recalls the economic situation in 
the Middle Ages—a reversal of 
the relation of demand and sup- 
ply. For decades, the world has 
been producing a surplus for 
which it has been seeking mar- 
kets. Producers had to hunt for 
consumers. To-day, the opposite 
is true. For years to come the 
consumer will seek the producer. 
The deficit in provisions and mer- 
chandise will continue. That at- 
titude which has unfortunately 
become only too familiar to our 
people—that which we now as- 
sume toward the food supply— 
will be the habitual attitude to- 
ward all other commodities and 
articles. We must not make the 
error of assuming offhand that 
this situation will be identical.with 
a period of intense industrial ac- 
tivity. A boom presupposes not 
only a great demand, but also 
abundant resources for supplying 
that demand. This is not the situ- 
ation to-day. Indeed, the world is 
still living to a considerable ex- 
tent upon its capital rather than 
upon its income.” 

We agree with Rathenau as to 
the past; whether the day of the 
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No more wasting time, paper 
salaries. 


and 


Just drop your ca or article 
into its container, mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 


from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY : 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A Capable 
Advertising 
Executive 


with. Broad 
Business Experience 


desires to become associated 
with a moderate-sized busi- 
ness. 


He is now Vice-President 
of a company making a 
nationally known §article. 
His advertising experience 
was gained serving in the 
following connections: En- 
graving, Printing, Maga- 
zine, Newspaper Publishers 
Representative and Adver- 
tising Manager of a well- 
known toilet article. 


In his last two connec- 
tions he managed the pro- 
duction and cut labor and 
costs down substantially. 


He has youth, energy and 
ability with a good clean 


reputation. While he is a 
high-priced man, oppor- 
tunity and _ environment 


mean more than immediate 
income. He would like to 
arrange an interview. 


F. L. Box 22, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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buyers’ market is, at least in part, 
again with us, is largely a matter 


of opinion. But this is fact: 
sellers’ markets cannot exist with- 
out buyers. 


Buyers are hardy perennials— 
not evergreens. Whenever some- 
thing else is found to take the 
place of a necessity, that neces- 
sity never comes back on the mar- 
ket again as a necessity. We gain 
production by the dictates of stern 
necessity and not otherwise. The 
man who sees this, the man who 
takes the long view in business, 
will not bother his head about fair 
prices and fair profits, but will so 
plan his production that what he 
believes to be a necessity will, by 
his ready supply of it, continue 
to be a necessity. Taking the 
larger view of business with con- 
stant increases of production there 
will come the reduction of prices 
and increasingly large profits on 
volume. 





A National Consciousness in 
Export Trade 


A combination of circumstances and 
forces is bringing our people each day 
to a fuller realization that as this 
country enters the international arena 
it becomes more and more apparent that 
national solidarity should be carefully 
built up and consistently nourished. 
Our country is larger than any national 
unit that has ever taken part in the 
world’s history. It appears to me that 
our problems will consequently be 
greater and that they will require a 
sounder. and more consistent study 
than it has been necessary to devote 
to them during our youthful and almost 
boundless development. When we face 
the markets of the world, there should 
not be a Western or an Eastern point 
of view to be met by our foreign cus- 
tomers. We should be united, not 
merely in our loyalty to the flag, but in 
the intelligent understanding of all the 
fundamentals of our business and 
economic life—John Clausen, vice 
resident, Union National Bank of 
Seattle. 





“Pencil Points” a New 


Publication 
The - first number, June, of Pencil 
Points, a monthly journal for the 


drafting room, has just been issued 
by its publisher, The Architectural Re- 
view, Inc., New York. The officers 
of this publishing organization are: 
Ralph Reinhold, president; H. 
Peters, vice-president; Edward G. Nel- 
lis, secretary, and W. Robinson, 
treasurer. 
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Stuck! 


Our TYPE BOOKLET, made for free 
distribution, has met with such favor 
that the limited edition is inadequate 
to meet the demand, and determined 
to place the few remaining copies 
where they will be most appreciated, 
we have decided to increase the price 
from nothing to two dollars the copy. 
* ¢ @ 
Wane we serve but a few select adver- 
tising agencies with ‘better composition,”” 
we prepared, some time ago, what we called 
**Phillips & Wienes’ Type Book, 1920,”’ 
embodying therein a great. deal of real in- 
formation which we believed would assist 
our friends and clients in the production of 
better advertisements in-so-far as compo- 
sition is concerned. Little did we dream 
that advertising men—and others—from all 
over the country would be wanting copies 
of this booklet to such an extent as to make 
it utterly impossible for us to supply them. 

In presenting this booklet, we felt that 
the knowledge gained by twenty-some- 
odd years’ experience in advertising com- 
position could be made use of by our clients 
if we could only lay this knowledge be- 
fore them in an interesting form. We 
sprinkled a little ginger here and there to 
give it snap; had a friend of ours salt down 
the freshy parts so that the taste would be 
better; loosened up the belly-bands in the 
tighter places, and tightened up the guy- 
ropes in the looser places—in fact, we fla- 
vored it as best we could to meet the 
general approval of all. 

At any rate, if you could see the ‘stack 
of nice letters we got from the biggest ad- 
vertising men in America, you, too, might 
believe there is some good in this little 
book. If you really want a copy, hurry— 
for first come, first served. 
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PHILLIPS & WIENES, Typographic Servants 


160 EAST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


What They Say: 
‘*The information contained in it 
is very well displayed and you 
have made an attractive booklet.”’ 

. . . 
“I started to glance through it 
but ended by reading it through- 
out. It is a splendid little book. 
Every page repays the reader with 
some sound advice. The work- 
manship is fine and overcomes 
small-space difficulties.’’ 

7 . . 
“It is a creditable piece of work ; 
you are to be congratulated.” 

. . 

“‘For downright class and novelty 
your Type Specimen Book is a 
little gem. The small size is in it- 
self an unusual feature, which 
makes the admirable manner in 
which the various type faces are 
demonstrated more remarkable.’’ 


. * . 
**It is by all odds the most at- 
tractive I have seen.’’ 

. . . 
“‘Not only is it very novel but the 
typographic display is exception- 
ally well handled and reflects a 
great deal of credit to you. The 
copy has the right punch.”’ 

. . . 


“It is so artistically gottenupthat 
its contents of beautiful speci- 
mens of typography have my un- 
bounded admiration.”’ 


. . . 
“It is one of the best things of its 
kind we have ever come across.’’ 


. . > 
“Best of all, the book is conceived 
and worked out in a spirit of help- 
ful service. You are to be con- 
gratulated.’ 


“I think it on, outs that is the 
general in in eens. 3 
. 

“The only trouble with your type 
book, which just landed on my 
desk, is that it is so cleverly writ- 
ten I cannot see the type. This 
is certainly a mighty nice little 
job. Cengeeteietions.” 


. 
“It is so simply oan effectively 
arranged.”’ 


WHILE THEY LAST 
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The. Little 


AN “fine writing” be made 

effective for advertising pur- 
poses? The Schoolmaster has 
heard many statements made to 
the effect that literary style is 
quite out of place when selling 
goods. No clerk would spout 
poetic fancy and high-falootin, 
embroidery verbiage. And the 
printed argument should be “a 
clerk in type.” 

Notwithstanding which, we 
have been sent at least three clip- 
pings of an advertisement for 
K. L. G. Spark Plugs that ap- 
peared in a newspaper campaign. 
The opinion was that a compard- 
tively uninteresting and  unin- 
spired product, of a mechanical 
nature, had been “warmed up” by 
copy of the “literary”. kind. 

*> * * 


The Schoolmaster confesses to 
a liking for this piece of copy. It 
breathes romance and drives 
home a moral. Would it have 
been improved by keying the 
language down twénty pegs or 
more? We wonder. 

“Never before had such a sight 
been seen in. the heart of Africa! 

“Oily brown bodies, glistening 
in the tropic sunlight from neck 
to breech-clout; the savages star- 
ing upwards through clouds off 
flies. Beady eyes almost popped 
from sockets. 

“What strange, winged god wa 
this who flew athwart the sky i 
strong, level flight—was his omi 
nous, deep-throated roar a song off 
menace? There were romance 
and adventure aplenty in this 
pioneer flight from Cairo to Cape 
Town by Captains Broome and 
Cockerell in a Vickers-Vimy bi- 
plane. A mishap would mean 
disaster. They could not descend 
to an English moor, or American 
field. Below the wilderness 
teemed with myriad treacheries, 
savage men, untamable animals, 
foul marshes. Landing places 
hundreds of miles apart. The 
pilots had all these things in mind 
when they chose the famow 
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Schoolmaster’s 


K. L. G. spark plugs and Smith’s 
instruments in preference -to all 
others for this equipment.” 

The Schoolmaster could visual- 
ize that tropic scene as he read 
the brief copy, and he had the 
feeling that the spark plug must 
have been considered well nigh 
invincible. It simply must no 
fail—and it didn’t! 

* + > 
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A “Sports Evangelist’ 
Advertised Goods 





Helps Sell 


Thomas E. Wilson & Co. Carry Instruction in Group, or Mass, Play- 
things to the Homes of the People 


CCEPTING the axiom that 

the boy of to-day is the man 
of to-morrow, Thos, E. Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
sporting goods, have launched a 
campaign of sports evangelism to 
safeguard the business for to- 
morrow and the next day. 

The campaign, literally, is a 
campaign of education. It is the 
company’s purpose to teach boys 
and girls to play, so that the men 
and women of the coming years 
will be more athletic than men 
and women are at the present 
time. Having decided upon a 
campaign of education, an edu- 
cator has been chosen to direct it. 
He is Emmett D. Angell, B.S., 
M.D., a physical director, author- 
ity on athletics, author of a num- 
ber of books on play and inventor 
of many interesting and popular 
games for men and women. Dr. 
Angell has been placed in charge 
of this pioneering department 
which is known as the “Sports 
Promotion Division.” The name 
is particularly applicable, for 
sports promotion ts the chief aim 
and ambition of the division. 
Oddly enough the campaign, while 
financed by Thos. E. Wilson & 
Co., will help the business. of 
other manufacturers of athletic 
wares almost as much as it will 
the business of the company fos- 
tering the plan, for Dr. Angell 
is going forth into the wilderness 
of anemic America to preach the 
gospel of health through play and 
athletics to every people. 

Unlike the evangelistic efforts 
of the preachers of other days, 
Dr. Angell’s ministry will have 
the aid and benefit of concen- 
trated advertising on a liberal 
scale, the advertising being used 
to attract, while Dr. Angell will 
convince, 

The campaign has already been 
launched. Dr. Angell has ap- 
peared in many of the important 


cities of the country and through 
163 





* vertising, 


his efforts has organized the 
nucleus of a better spirit and 
programme of play. His plan, 
briefly, is to enter a city, his com- 
ing being prefaced by good ad- 
and in that city to 
arouse public interest in healthful 
games of all kinds through lec- 
tures and demonstrations. His 
lectures bear such interesting titles 
as “The Significance of Play,” 
“The Biology of Play,” “Making 
Americans,” “The Jungle League 
—An Experiment in Democracy,” 
and so on. His demonstrations 
are even more interesting, for 
there is instruction during these 
demonstrations, in the games for 


men, women, boys, girls, mixed 
groups, school children, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and 


everybody else who really needs 
to play. 

Gymnasium equipment is being 
placed at Dr. Angell’s disposal by 
municipalities, colleges and com- 
munity centres, and the public, in 
the cities wheré he has appeared, 
is given the opportunity to find 
how much good, honest fun there 
can be in properly arranged and 
supervised play. 


NEW KINDS OF APPARATUS GET A 
SHOWING 


Games of his own invention, as 
well as other games, are in Dr. 
Angell’s repertoire and he gives 
instruction freely to all who are 
interested, 

Newspapers around the country 
have seen a bit of novelty in the 
programme as arranged and there 
has been a very generous contri- 
bution of space on the basis of 
simple news interest. Some of 
the larger newspapers have found 
the Angell idea interesting enough 
, to earn space in the rotogravure 
section, -showing the various 
forms of play as worked out by 
this athletic crusader. 

Although the company behind 
Dr. Angell has made no special 
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effort to cash in, at once, on his 
work, considerable business 
stimulus can already be felt be- 
cause of his activities, mainly 
through the unavoidable fact that 
some of the interesting games 
which he demonstrates require 
equipment which is manufactured 
and supplied by the Wilson or- 
ganization. This is because other 
manufacturers of sporting goods 
and athletic equipment have failed 
to provide 
group games on a big scale. With 
the average manufacturer, inter- 
est centres chiefly upon games 
which a few may play and which 
thousands may observe. The 
Wilson idea is to introduce games 
in which everybody may play, it 
being Dr. Angell’s belief that the 
greater the number of young folks 
who play while young, the greater 
the number of potential customers 
for sporting goods houses in the 
next ten, twenty or thirty years. 

There is, of course, no attempt 
on the part of Thos. E. Wilson 
& Co. to pass off this crusade for 
a greater interest in play as an 
altruistic affair. The idea back 
of it is to build business for Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co., but in building 
business for itself, the company is 
very willing to help the other fel- 
low, too, by increasing interest in 
athletics generally. . 

“Viewed merely as a matter of 
advertising, we believe the crusade 
will pay out,” said L. B. Icely, 
president of Thos. E. Wilson & 
Co. “We feel that we can reach 
thousands of people who could 
never be reached by any other 
method of advertising or public- 
ity. It is difficult to write adver- 
tising copy so convincing that it 
will make a lazy boy or a lazy 
girl take an interest in sports, 
but a good, live sports evangelist 
who will demonstrate how much 
fun there is in healthful activity 
can get at the laziest folks in the 
world and rouse them from their 
lethargy.” 





C. A. Dawson, Advertising 
Manager, Signal Trucks 


C. A. Dawson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Signal Mo- 
tor Truck Company, Detroit. 
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Checking 
Up on Use of Dealer 
Electros 





If It Is Made Too Difficult for 
Dealers to Get Manufacturers’ 
Helps, They Won’t Be Used— 
First Get a Request from the 
Dealer and the Problem Is Near 
Solution 


By J. H. C. McQuilkin 


Manager of Advertising, Northern Fur- 
niture Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 





HE problem that confronts 

J. H. Milkey, as expressed in 
his letter in Printers’ INK of 
May 27, is one that bothered us 
considerably some years ago, and 
while we have not been able to 
receive proofs of insertions of the 
advertisements containing the cuts 
we provide, we keep on the safe 
side by never sending a customer 
a cut until it is asked for. Every 
dealer is given proof sheets of the 
cuts we have, exact size, and is 
invited to make a selection of 
what he needs. Every electro, 
mat or stereo has a number cor- 
responding to the impression in 
the proof sheets, so ordering is 
easy. 

We went through the old-time 
programme of charging dealers 
for cuts, the amount to be re- 
funded, or charged off on their 
accounts when a copy of the 
newspaper containing the ad 
reached us. As you say, this 
was a great bother at both ends 
of the line. The dealer might 
not use the cut immediately, and 
by the time it was used our 
stipulation about charging had 
been forgotten. -Nobody seemed 
to care about that detail, so that 
when our monthly statements 
were issued there was always a 
wrangle about the missing charge 
for cuts. 

We found also that it is a bad 
thing to give anything away to a 
dealer with a string on it. His 
argument was that he. was adver- 
tising our furniture, and it was 
only fair that we should «supply 
the necessary cuts free of charge. 

We.-constantly urge dealers to 
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“Successful Representation Means Efficient Organ- 
ization, Money, and a Staff of at Least 15 Solicitors.” 


CONE & WOODMAN, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Formerly 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Take pleasure in announcing the addition of George J. Noee to 
the staff of their Chicago Office. Mr. Noee is an advertising man 
of twenty years’ experience and one of the best business getters in 


the Western field. 


Our organization, composed of seven solicitors in the New York 
Office, seven solicitors in the Chicago Office, one in Detroit, one 
in Atlanta, and one in Kansas City, a total of seventeen solicitors, 
is the very best in the special representative field today. 


In addition to the men, we have four stenographers in New York, 
four in Chicago, and one in each of the other offices, a total of 
eleven young ladies, and a total force including office boys of thirty 
people in our organization. We do not bill and collect for our 
papers. All of our force devote all of their time to securing busi- 
ness for the papers we represent. 


Our complete list of active customers covers over one thousand 
names of advertisers and agents we are continually doing business 
with. Our men travel from each office covering the country com- 
pletely, and the volume of business carried by the limited list of 
papers we represent has proved for a number of years our success 
in securing advertising for our papers and the strength of our 
organization. 


CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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All cities having a population 
of over 50,000 and less than 
175,000, New York State eny. 
meration, are to be classed ag 
second class cities—New York 
State law. 


The 1920 United States census 
gives Niagara Falls over 50,000 
population, therefore should be 
regarded as second class city. 








Niagara Falls 


Now a City 
of the 


Building owned and occupied exclusively by the Second Class 


Niagara Falls Gazette. 


Population 1910 United States census............. 30,445 
Population 1920 United States census............. 50,760 


An increase of 66.7 per cent., one of the fastest growing 
cities of New York State. 


NIAGARA FALLS GAZETTE 


Average net paid circulation month of March, 1910.. 5,955 
Average net paid circulation month of March, 1920. .13,176 
An increase of 121 per cent. 


Over 10,000 of the circulation is within the city limits of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., the balance all but less than 400 is in suburban ter- 
ritory. The Gazette dominates the field, being the only daily 
published in Niagara Falls. 


Advertisers Covering Second Class Cities in New York 
State Should, in the Future, Include Niagara Falls 


Niagara Falls has over 200 factories and work shops, with an 
annual wage of over $21,000,000 

Nine trunk railroads enter the city. 

Assessed valuation last tax, $94,286,650. 

Capital invested in manufacturing over $75,000,000, with value of 
products over $100,000,000 annually. 

First city in the manufacturing of abrasives and center of the 
Electro Chemical industry. 
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Foreign Representative 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 

New York Chicago 

303 Fifth Avenue 916 Association Bldg. 
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use our cut service. We issue a 
large number of the books of 
proofs, and when a selection is 
made, we make a record on cards. 
These are filed alphabetically, 
and the cuts are sent direct from 
the electrotype foundry. We pay 
the poéstage and a nominal charge 
for wrapping. Through long ex- 
perience with us the electrotyper 
is able to lay up a certain number 
of molds of each pattern, so that 
he always has enough of the dif- 
ferent numbers on hand to fill 
orders the day they are received. 
I consider this a very important 
element in dealer service of any 
kind—to send the merchant what 
he wants immediately after his 
request is received. 


COMMON SENSE TO TRUST THE 
DEALER 


I have acted on the supposition 
that a dealer will not ask for a 
cut of a certain kind unless he 
really intends to use it. He knows 
exactly what it looks like from the 
proof, as the cuts are proved from 
original patterns, size and every- 
thing. I tried out my theory by 
writing 500 letters at random to 
merchants who had been liberal 
users of our cuts, asking if they 
had been useful, and of the lot 
I found only eight dealers who 
had not used the stereos I. had 
sent them. 

I have always thought it un- 
wise to send any kind of adver- 
tising helps to dealers unasked. 
Sampling is far the best way, 
provided always that when the re- 
quest for a supply does come, it 
is sent along without delay, pref- 
erably with a letter of. notifica- 
tion.. I believe this is necessary 
on account of the uncertainty of 
mail deliveries, and think it bet- 
ter to waste a two-cent stamp 
than to risk the overlooking of 
the package of advertising matter 
which may trail along a week or 
two later. 

I have been supplying dealer 
helps of all kinds for nearly 
twenty-six years, and in a va- 
riety of lines of trade, and my 
experience has been that the 
quicker these things are attended 
to the better chance there will 
be of having the stuff usede 
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Are you searching for new markets? 
Consult the Directory of Illinois 
Manufacturers. 


Contains names of all 
B® [Illinois Manufacturers. 
$ Classifies all Illinois & 
Products. 
Lists _ Manufacturers 


according to towns. 
Gives officers, invested capital and 
number of employes. 


An invaluable reference book for buy- 
ers and sellers alike. 

A limited amount of high-grade ad- 
vertising will be accepted. Rates $100 
@ page. 

Edition limited. Ready for delivery 
about September, 1920. Price $10 
postpaid. Send for sample pages free. 





ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 
76 West Moeroe St., Chicago 


An organization representing 90% of 
capital invested in Illinois industries. 


Established 1895. 
<é 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Wanted 


A young man with proven ability 
to take charge of our sales promo- 
tion department. 

He should be a college or 
university graduate, have some 
knowledge of accounting and be 
qualified to make a careful study 
of the market for our various 
products. 

He will be expected to suggest 
changes in products to conform to 
market conditions as he finds them, 
to find new uses for our products, 
to develop new sales arguments, 
and to edit a house-organ. 

His salary will be in keeping 
with his ability and experience. 

Address, in confidence, giving 
age, education, experience in de- 
tail (enclose a post-card photc, 
and make your letter reflect your 
ability), W. F. Marr, Sales Man- 
ager, The McCaskey Register Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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Good Color Work or Em- 
bossing Has Advertising 
Value 


The quality of the work makes 
a world of difference in the ef- 
fectiveness of labels or other 
merchandising printed matter. 

Our designers and pressmen 
have attained a high degree of 
skill in handling colors, gold, em- 
bossing and steel die stamping. 

Put your printing problems up 
to us and get our advice. They 
will receive our prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


L. Kehlmann Company 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
239 West 28th St., New York City 











A Sales Manager 
Who Knows 


Markets 
Values 
Men 


has applied his knowledge and expe- 
rience successfully to increasing sales 
for manufacturers of 


Machine Tools 
Rolling Mill Machinery 
Wire Drawing Machinery 
Heating Specialties 
Power Plant Equipment 


He is available for an immediate 
connection with a progressive manu- 
facturer whose product and plant 
provide a sound basis for sales 
expansion. 


At present engaged in sales work, 
but feels that a connection along 
familiar lines of former activity 
offers largest opportunity. Address 
S. W., Box 21, care Printers’ Ink. 
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when the merchant wants it. The 
service end of a service depart- 
ment owes most of its success to 
promptness. I would not offer a 
leaflet, cut or display feature until 
my arrangements to send them 
were perfected, and I would not 
send them to anyone unesked 
after the party had seen a sample 
and decided how it would fit in 
with his local scheme. Merchants 
do not all plan their advertising 
in advance. I think the majority 
of them wait until they are ready 
to strike, and then want quick 
action by the manufacturer in 
supplying cuts and other features. 
If the cuts can be supplied while 
the dealer is hot on the advertis- 
ing job, there is little doubt that 
he will use them. In this way the 
difficulty complained of by Mr. 
Milkey can be largely avoided. 





A Postage Stamp Is 
the Profit on Refining 20 
Pounds of Sugar 


Ov industry is one of large 
volume and of small margin 
of profit. In the five years since 
I have been an officer of this com- 
pany, our net profit from opera- 
tions has ranged from 2 to 4% 
per cent on our sales. Stating it 
as related to pounds, a profit 
ranging from a tenth of a cent, 
or one mill, to one-third cent, or 
about three mills, on every pound 
of refined sugar produced. This 
is, so far as I know, the smallest 
margin of profit in the entire 
manufacturing world. It brings 
our operation perilously close to 
an even break—so close that every 
operation, every risk, every point 
of loss and of waste must 

carefully guarded against, with 
the necessity of keeping our. tools 
up to the highest point of eco- 
nomical operation. Speaking in 
terms of sugar, each two-cent 
postage stamp means the profit 
of refining twenty pounds of 
sugar, each lead pencil means re- 
fining twenty-five pounds of 
sugar, a sixteen candle-power 
bulb means refining 130 pounds, 
an unnecessary letter costs at 
least the refining of 250 pounds 
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The Reason Why 


The Morning Record 


Is Read by Far More People in 


Meriden, Conn. 


than the local evening paper : 
The Record Pleases the Largest Number 
For 60 Years Meriden’s Best Newspaper. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1915. 


ALL EASTERN Advertising Handled by the HOME OFFICE DIRECT 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Western Advertising Representatives 
Tribune Building, Chicago 














A Million Perfect Mats 


We have made over a million mats 
for one customer* and have received 


—not a single complaint. 


We can’ make a million mats, or any 
fraction of a million, for you—and 


the result will be the same. 


*Name on request. 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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40 per cent—4 in 10 of the families in 


New England 


—the manufacturing center—of the country 
Own their own Homes. And they are good homes. 


The big pay envelope is largely responsible for this condition. In 
one city the 38,000 textile workers have had their wages advanced 


in three years 
165%. 


These home owners in fact all read 


Home Daily Newspapers 


When you advertise in the home daily you inform the multitude 
regarding the merits of your goods and you warm the cockles of 
the local dealers’ hearts because they know such advertising will 
bring customers to their stores to purchase what is advertised. 


Fifteen Star New England Dailies 


SALEM, MAASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation, 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 49,692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


+n . DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. ‘akin 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. 
Population 38,000, with ales 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Cir. Six Mos. 30,155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


POST- 
TELEGRAM 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gvening) 


Daily Cir. over 10,647 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT.., rer PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. 
Population 22,000, with chicka” 40,000 


MANCHESTER,N.H.  PNTON and 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS... covrrer-crT1zEN 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,504 P. 

Population 89,336, with ph 100,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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and to damage an empty sugar 
barrel costs the refining of 450 
pounds of sugar. We need always 
the best, the latest, the most ap- 
proved, the most efficient. 

Year by year we have seen the 
percentage of the total buSiness of 
our competitors steadily increase. 
In 1900 we had 60 per cent of the 
sugar business of the country and 
our competitors had 40 per cent. 
To-day, by reason of the steady 
decrease year by year, we have 
not more than 30 per cent and our 
competitors have at least 70 per 
cent. This means that while our 
volume is to-day as large as it 
ever has been, yet our percentage 
in the industry has gone down to 
a point where we must put our- 
selves in position to share at least 
with our competitors the general 
growth of the business—Earl D 
Babst, President American Sugar 
Refining Company, at dinner 
given by Alexander Brown & 
Sons, Baltimore. 


Little Wonder Stove With P. 


T. Gould Agency 


The advertising account of the Little 
Wonder Stove Co., Detroit, maker of 
“Little Wonder” oil and gas stoves, is 
now being handled by the P. T. Gould 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. A cam- 
paign in which national magazines are 
being used has been undertaken. 


New Account With Oscar 
Rosier Agency 


The Tybon Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of a _typewriter-ribbon- 
making machine, Philadelphia, has put 
its advertising account in the hands of 
The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
a Newspapers are being 
used. 


Carle Rollins With N. W. 
Ayer & Son 

Carle Rollins, who was recently a 
member of the Chicago staff of Good 
Housekeeping, New York, and who was 
at one time with the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, New York, is now with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Now Cone & Woodman, Inc. 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New York, have 
changed their name to Cone & Wood- 
man, Inc. A. F. Lorenzen, as noted 
in Printers’ Ink of May 13, has with- 
drawn from the organization. 
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There is a bigger 
but > better market 
anywhere. 


PORTLAND 
MAINE’S 


Great Market Place 


—the greatest population. 
—the richest population. 
—the jobbing center. 
—the shopping center. 
—the society center. 
—the vacation center. 
—the financial center. 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The one great afternoon Daily 
of Portland, Maine. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York————Chicago 





Just a reminder 
of a great city and 
two great dailies 


BRIDGEPORT 
Connecticut 


and the 


POST TELEGRAM 


Evening Morning 


You will gain something if you 
use these. 

You will miss something if you 
pass them up. 


I. A. Kiprn 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 


Joun Grass 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Til. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Copy- Writers In a certain 
Switched to *8°"cy there is a 


copy-writer who 
the Main has been ver y 
Track 


successful. 

A short time ago he was made 
vice-president because of his ex- 
cellent copy service over a period 
of years. On his desk there is a 
little hand-lettered card, which he 
has framed, and it faces him all 
the time. It says: 

“How Will Tt Help Them 
Most?” 

In his desire to present intelli- 
gently the product he is writing 
about, and to build his copy on a 
solid foundation, he has found the 
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text most valuable. It has served 
to keep him from the attitude of 
asking “What clever thing can I 
say about the product ?”—and 
made him inquire instead “What 
are the facts, who need the ar- 
ticle—why do they need it, and 
how will it help them most?” 

It is, of course, foolish to say 
that any one idea has made copy 
successful, or made a copy-writer 
vice- president of an agency, but 
there is a universal suggestion in 
what he calls his “self-starter 
slogan.” The educated public of 
to-day looks upon advertising as 
reliable business news and expects 
to profit from it. They are be- 
ginning to look upon big business 
as a public servant; big business 
also is beginning to realize that 
success through service is the 
only permanent success. 

Many a salesman has found a 
short cut to easier and larger 
sales when he stopped talking 
merely the qualities of his prod- 
uct about which there was no dis- 
pute and started thinking “how 
will it help them most?” Instead 
of a lecture on analysis of mate- 
rial he started to sell service. 

The salesman, the copy-writer, 
and the management of a corpora- 
tion can all learn something for 
their real benefit by studying and 
applying this homely slogan. 

“How can it help them most?” 
is a far better guide than “how 


much will the traffic bear?” 


Advertising “Who is going to 
and the work this farm 

“ after I am gone?” 
Farmer’ss said a Swedish 
Children _ farmer, owner of 


several hundred acres, to a corre- 
spondent for a national magazine. 
In his question he sums up one of 
the most important problems fac- 
ing America to-day. He and 
thousands of. other farmers see 
their boys and girls leaving the 
farm to go to town for shorter 
hours and higher wages, and it is 
a serious question for the Ameri- 
can people. Jim Smith can’t work 
his farm without help. His sons 
are leaving him, the hired man is 
almost as extinct as the dodo. The 
Department of Agriculture, on the 
basis of reports from all sections 
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of the country, estimates a reduc- 
tion of 12 per cent in hired labor 
from a year ago, and that the 
amount of hired labor is only 72 
per cent of what it was before 
the war, and growing less all the 
time. It requires no argument to 
convince any man who thinks 
that this tremendous drift away 
from agriculture to town indus- 
tries is the result of artificial con- 
ditions and fundamentally wrong. 

Men surely are not worth so 
much more’ to society acting as 
elevator boys or window washers 
than upon the farms producing 
foodstuffs. When crops are short 
and prices go higher, the wage- 
earners of the city will demand 
further increases in pay to com- 
pensate them, .and thus ‘raise in- 
dustrial costs still higher. 

New reduction in hours of labor 
may come and another bunch of 
farmers or farmers’ sons will 
move to town, where living con- 
ditions are so much more attrac- 
tive. If still higher prices for 
farm products follow, wages in 
time will be lifted again, until 
finally the last farmer, having 
been convinced of the folly of 
resisting the movement, goes to 
town, and wages there for every- 
body are finally high enough to 
enable them to live without any 
crops or without eating any food! 
We must remember that the big 
danger to every civilization has 
finally come when the farmer 
struck against the cities ‘and 
raised only enough for his own 
uses. With many farmers leav- 
ing the farm and hiring out by 
the day at the nearest mill or 
factory that pays high wages, it 
is time for us to sit up and take 
notice. 

_ What are we going to do about 
it? Advertising and advertising 
men can do a lot about it. So 
many farmers are giving up their 
land and hiring out by the day 
because they are discouraged about 
the way their crops are distrib- 
uted. They feel that they have 
no voice in the marketing of their 
wares. They have to take what 
price is offered them. They right- 
fully object that the cost of pro- 
duction has little influence in de- 
termining prices. It is about the 
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only big business where this is 
the case. The experience of the 
California Fruit Exchange, the 
raisin growers, the walnut grow- 
ers, the cranberry growers and 
many other new speculative bedies 
that have combined for co-opera- 
tive marketing and advertising, 
proves that farmers can have a 
voice in the marketing of their 
production. Advertising is their 
voice. 

Farmers want what advertising 
men can give them. Read what 
seventeen national organizations 
of agriculturists, headed by 
George Barrett, of Georgia, of 
the National Farmers Unions, and 
John A. McGarran, of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented to the Republican 
National Committee. One of their 
planks read as follows. It was the 
first and most important plank: 
“We pledge to all farmers the 
full, free and unquestioned right 
of co-operative marketing of their 
farm products and purchase of 
their supplies and _ protection 
against discrimination.” 

When he has a real, steady and 
consistent market, the farmer be- 
comes a business man. He then 
knows where he is at and can 
operate like any other business 
man. When he co-operates for 
the distribution and advertising of 
his farm products, he has a far 
different proposition to offer to 
his sons and to labor from what 
he has when his product is at the 
buyer’s mercy. 





Are Your At a time like 


Salesmen the present when 
the average re- 


: Sold? tailer is wonder- 
ing what his price policy should 
be, national advertisers have a 
new responsibility to their selling 
organization. 

The sales force which talks the 
merchandise alone is neglecting 
an important part of its true 
function in this situation. It 
should talk more than ever about 
national advertising, the things 
the factory does to help the re- 
tailer sell its product, and the 
value of quick turnover. The 
extra selling expense and effort 
which the retailer has to exert to 
move unadvertised merchandise 
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are a greater burden to-day than 
they ever were before. It is a sim- 
ple matter for the salesman who 
has been properly instructed to 
show the retailer the value of quick 
turnover and its relation to adver- 
tising. When the public is buying 
more sanely it becomes easier to 
prove the value of short profit 
items which move quickly against 
the long profit merchandise which 
encounters greater sales resistance 
—and not only costs the retailer 
effort, but builds for him an ap- 
preciable amount of ill will. 

Large volume with smaller in- 
dividual profit is good business 
for the retailer as well as the 
manufacturer—and now is the 
time to get the idea firmly im- 
bedded in his mind. The sales 
force which is working right 
should be talking these things to- 
day, but in too many cases it has 
not been sold on the fundamental 
value of advertising. 

Sell the salesman on your ad- 
vertising, on the value of dealer 
helps, show him that one of his 
chief selling talks to the retailer 
should be the quick turnover of 
advertised products and the work 
the company does in helping move 
goods quickly. The closest co- 
operation is needed now between 
the sales and advertising de- 
partments, 


Advertising Advertising, ever 
asa widening in its 


scope, has taken 

Historian on the duties of 
a historian. It has often been 
efficaciously used to allay gossip 
and to spread truth in a con- 
troversy because some one can be 
held responsible for what it sets 
forth. 

This virtue of responsibility 
particularly fits advertising for 
the peculiar tasks of the historian. 
It has become the corrective of a 
seemingly hopeless and ever-re- 
curring situation, that of fixing 
upon the identity of an‘ inventor. 

How often has it been wished 
that this inventor or that inventor 
had made some public statement 
regarding his invention during his 
lifetime. Surely many contro- 
versies would have been avoided. 
The controversy over the identity 
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of the inventor of the safety razor 
is a recent example that stands 
out. 

But the automobile industry in 
America, through an advertise- 
ment the other day, has avoided 
the possibility of having a never- 
to-be-answered question of who 
conceived and created the first 
mechanically successful automo- 
bile in America. 

The death of Elmer Apperson 
brought up the subject of whether 
Elmer Apperson or Elwood 
Haynes was responsible for the 
first American automobile. The 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., 
through advertising, has made a 
public record of the part that the 
late Elmer Apperson, and Edgar 
Apperson, now president of the 
company, had in that compara- 
tively new industry. From what 
the advertisement sets forth the 
public learns that Elwood Haynes 
conceived the first car and the 
Apperson Bros. created for EI- 
wood Haynes the first mechani- 
cally successful automobile. 

The Haynes Automobile Com- 
pany, however, has come forward 
in an advertisement to say that 
Richard H. Lee, of the National 
Vigilance Committee, reported 
after investigation that “the credit 
for building the first car belongs 
to Mr. Elwood Haynes.” 

Advertising has so far brought 
before the. public two statements 
from responsible parties in a man- 
ner that will enable the question 
to be readily answered. 

Here advertising as the his- 
torian has made possible the 
avoidance of everlasting confusion 
on a question which was certain to 
arise sooner or later. 

Perhaps next to giving honor 
where honor is due, this use of 
advertising has saved the writers 
of economic history yet unborn 
much labor and made it possible 
for future generations to put their 
paper supply, if they still use 
paper, to other uses. 





H. D. Carsey in Hotel Adver- 
tising 
Harold D. Carsey has been made 
manager of promotion and advertising 
of the Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Society 


OCIETY— it’s everywhere—from the ladies’ aid in Jackson 
Center to the Blackstone and the Ritz. 


But everywhere it’s different—different people, different clothes, 
different interests. 


There is the why and wherefore of 


FASHION - ART 


A society-fashion magazine published in the Middle West, about 
the Middle West and for the Middle West. 


There is the why and wherefore of its prestige and authority. 
The cultured women of the Middle West naturally turn to its 
editorials and advertising pages for advice and guidance on fashions, 
home decorations, music and art. 


FASHION-ART 


RICHARD A. PICK, Publisher Eastern Office—Acolian Bldg., 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 



































































The Little 


HE Schoolmaster has a re- 

sourceful friend who has in- 
vented an ingenious scheme for an- 
swering letters from correspond- 
ents who affix undecipherable sig- 
natures instead of signing their 
names, and incidentally for cur- 
ing ‘them of that slovenly prac- 
tice. When nothing correspond- 
ing to the hieroglyphics at the end 
of the letter appears among the 
names on the letterhead, or the 
correspondent has not adopted the 
, sensible habit of having his name 
typed beneath the initials of the 
stenographer, the Schoolmaster’s 
friend addresses the letter by 
hand. With a bold stroke of his 
pen, he starts off confidently, 
“My dear Mr. ——————.” The 
name is then scrawled in a vague 


jumble of letters resembling in 
general construction the corre- 
spondent’s signature. As for the 


envelope, since it gives the ad- 
dress, the office boy should worry. 
7 *x* * 


For general purposes, there is 
nothing so good in advertising as 
the simple, homely, unadorned 
human statement, even though it 
contain a touch of naiveté. Take, 
for instance, this advertisement by 
a grocery firm in a small Massa- 
chusetts paper: 

“After many years of pleasant 
relations with the public, we have 
sold out our grocery business, but 
take this means of thanking our 
patrons and the public for their 
patronage and loyalty, and as we 
go out we are taking with us 
many pleasant memories which 
will brighten our path in what- 
ever direction it may lead. 

“There will be a new face in 

the window 

And a new name on the door, 

But we'll simply say God bless 


you 
And good-bye, from Godfrey’s 
Store.” 


This composition, of course, 
will make the reader smile, but it 


contains a touch of honest, hue sg 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


man feeling which we think must 
have created a lot of good will 
for the Messrs. Godfrey, which 
will be useful should they ever 
begin a new venture. After all, 
simplicity is the thing. 

» * * 


The Schoolmaster happened to 
be in the office of a friend who is 
sales manager of a specialty firm 
when a letter was brought in. 

“A report from Bates, my new 
salesman out in California,” said 
the sales manager when he had 
read it. “He has been in the field 
now for about a week and I judge 
from his report that he is making 
one mistake that unless corrected 
will result in failure for him. I 
must write him a letter of advice.” 


The Schoolmaster asked what 
it was. : 
“He reports calls on half a 


dozen different large stores and 
has not arranged a trial demon- 
stration in any of them, but is 
hopeful of arranging something 
later. Now that proves something 
wrong to me, because we have a 
new device with novel advantages 
that my experience has shown has 
an immediate appeal; and so far 
we have actually arranged trial 
installations in 60 per cent of the 
stores visited. 

“Bates’ fault as I see it from his 
report has been in leaving his 
demonstrating machine with his 
prospects before coming in with 
his trial machines, and allowing 
them to get false impressions of 
what it will do for them. 

“Here is an example of his re- 
port, typical of all his calls: ‘At 

B. Leach & Company Mr. Cos- 
tello called in his men, Ballard 
and Osgood. They thought they 
could use the machine in two or 
three places. I left my sample at 


their request and on my return 
three days later I was turned over 
to the auditor, who said they had 
recently had eight new competi- 
tive machines come in and were 
well covered at present, but would 
keep it in mind,’ 
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c¢ 


Of Making 
Many Books 


) 








AN eminent clergyman wrote to one of my 
clients: 


“How often I have quoted from Ecclesiastes, 
‘Of making many books there is no end’ 
and here I find myself devoting a sermon- 
preparatory hour to the reading of an adver- 
tising book. May I congratulate you on the 
issuance of so absorbing a volume.” 


Providing you have a story and nearly every business 
partakes of romance, I can do equally well by you. 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive Advertising Copy 


Study: East Aurora, N. Y. 
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IN 
LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates the Metropolis of 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Now : cago: 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 














GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34%x6\% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 


1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in. 12.50 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.. 16.00 


Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 











WANTED 
A SALESMAN 


to sell one of the highest grade 
French perfumes on the mar- 
ket to-day. We want an ex- 
perienced salesman familiar 
with the highest class depart- 
ment store, drug store, and 
exclusive shop trade. Con- 
tinuous travelling not neces- 
sary. We have no objection 
to a salesman having a non- 
conflicting line. Basis of cOm- 
pensation is a liberal commis- 
sion. We will consider a 
drawing account against com- 
missions to a salesman selling 
our line exclusively. Reply in 
confidence stating territory 
traveled and give full particu- 
lars to 


R. A. Morcan, Sales Manager, 
170 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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“Now you see what happened 
was. they tried the machine out in 
the three days they had it and did 
not get good results. Had it 
been installed under the sales- 
man’s supervision, with the right 
kind of instruction and the right 
system worked out for it, the re- 
sults following the interest which 
they showed would undoubtedly 
have been favorable. 

“Whenever I make arrange- 
ments to show my machine, I send 
it only- slightly ahead of my ar- 
rival, locked, with the keys in my 
possession; then see that it is 
locked when I leave and that it is 
immediately called for. This 
gives no opportunity for the 
prospective buyer to experiment 
with the machine, or attempt to 
demonstrate it to some one else, 
and permit false impressions to be 
formed about it. The prospect's 
first and last impressions must 
come from what I tell him and 
show him. 

“It is a little point that cxperi- 
enced salesmen know, and as soon 
as I correct Bates on it I have no 
doubt he will be just as successful 
as the others.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster’s wife sought 
him out in his den the other 
Sunday morning. “Here’s a good 
idea,” she announced. “Here is 
a can of Baker’s Fresh Grated 
Coconut, with recipes printed on 
the inside of the label.” She 
directed the Schoolmaster’s atten- 
tion toward a dotted line run- 
ning from top to bottom of the 
label, heneath which was printed: 
“Cut here—Remove label,” and 
below, “Observe directions; also 
recipes for appetizing coconut 
dishes on the inner side.” 

“Isn’t that clever?” she ex- 
claimed. “The recipes are in my 
hand the instant I start to yse the 
coconut. IJ don’t have to get out 
a cook-book or a recipe-cabinet. 
Moreover, the recipes suggest 
things I would not have thought 
of making. Why don’t other com- 
panies make the same use of the 
inside of their labels?” 

= 

From time to time, the School- 

master, in his ranfbling around, 
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Here’s a new retail shop 


that will interest advertising people 


grey of a shop where only advertised goods are 

sold at standard prices. No unknown articles at an 
equally unknown “mark-up.” 

Think of a shop that gives the kind of dealer co-operation 
on advertised articles you’ve been dreaming about 
ever since the term was invented. 


Think of a shop that gives cordial, cheerful service while 
the sale is being made and so long as the article re- 
mains with the consumer. 

Think of a shop that gives its customers the particular 
model they want—in a particular line. Or, if they 
don’t know what model they want, helps them select 
from the entire range of models. No second choice, 
no “‘something just as good.” 

That’s the kind of a shop Philard, Inc., has recently 
launched in New York. That’s the kind of a shop 
will interest all advertising men and women and 
should receive and retain their enthusiastic support. 

Drop in at 212 West 42nd Street and get acquainted with 
the super-sales-service that’s back of the new idea of 
“advertised goods only.” 

We'll welcome you when you come in—you'll welcome 
us and our ideas—before you leave. 


Piilant ee 


“Ghe Home of Adumbetoande 


212 West 42nd St. 
Thirty Seconds West 
of Broadway 
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Director of Art and 
Production 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Expert visualizer and lay- 
out man. Over ten years’ 
agency practice. Versatile— 
original—speedy. Now with 
well-known New England 
Agency. 
$5,200 
Write, “L. M.,” Box 20, P. I. 











Ad-Essentials At A Glance 


Valuable desk card for advertising men. 
Shows type sizes, principal type styles; 
words to fit given space; sizes for direct 
mail pieces, engraving information, etc., 
$1.00. Sond currency, money order or 
cneck to author, M. Elgutter, Advertising 
Writer, and Insiructor Toledo University. 
952-3 Nicholas Buliding, Toledo, Ohio. 














BAD DEBTS AND 
FEDERAL TAXES 


Bad debts play an important part in 
computing your Federal taxes. We 
have prepared an interesting letter 
on the subject, which is sent upon 
request to those interested. 
AMERICAN ADJUSTMENT CO., 
406 World Building, New York City 








More Than 4,600 Grocers 
in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory subscribe to the 

RETAIL efaiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 

















THE PICHEY 





ves con prove vo LR 

know the facts on [MALO a 
ertising and 

business conditions with these convenient pocket 

data sheets. The June bulletin and literature— 


sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., indionspolis, U.S. A, 


\M./PIVAK 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 













Successful campaigns developed 


from years of specialized experience. If 

you wish to sell to WOMEN or to the 
pate public, ask about the splendid 
businesses we've built up. Write or phone. 


786 Fifth Ave. LY. Phone Mad./q.5710 
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notices sparks of selling and ad- 
vertising genius on the part of 
minor tradesmen. For, doing 
things in an out-of-the- -ordinary 
way appears to be one of the 
essential ideas of to-day. 

Our Pet Barber loomed large in 
our estimation when we entered. 
his shop one day and found a big, 
new automobile tire, neatly placed 
in the niche between mirror 
stands. It did not intrude its 
presence and was not in the way, 
But the customer in the chair was 
in such a position that he could 
see the tire most of the time, 
These shoes were for sale, and if 
customers asked about them the 
barbers volubly answered the 
question. 

“Hardly a living in the barber 
business just now,” he said. “Any- 
thing to help make both ends 
meet. A tire concern approached 
us—and other barber shops—and 
made the suggestion. We are 
trying it out. Sold three tires 
already. It’s one way of making 
a man cencentrate at least fifteen 
minutes on a certain brand.” 
another barber shop, a run- 
ning rack for street-car cards had 
been arranged. They were at an 
easy eye-angle and the rack was 
long enough to contain about 
fourteen cards. Only those ap- 
pealing to men, such as shaving 
cream, shaving brushes, razors, 
clothing, etc., were used, and the 
cards: were changed as often as 
they are changed in the common 
carriers. It is an idea which was 
tried out long ago. 

* * * 


— 
— 
= 


The members of the Class may 
be interested in a plan a promi- 
nent New York agency is using 
during this summer season. This 
agency, like most others, has on 
its staff a number of young 
men whose duties bring them 
in contact with the mechanical 
features of advertising—printing, 
plate-making, lithographing. etc. 
One of the executives realized 
that many of these young fel- 
lows have no real working knowl- 
edge of the various processes. At 
his suggestion a series of trips has 
been arranged through engraving, 
printing, lithographing and news- 
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paper plants during the summer 
months. Little groups of six or 
seven are scheduled for different 
days. i 

During the trips, each of which 
occupies an afternoon, the guides 
furnished by the various shops 
explain the details of the work 
and answer questions, wise and 
otherwise. As a result of the 
trips the young men are acquir- 
ing a realization of the: problems 
which face the engraver, the elec- 
trotyper, the printer and the lith- 
ographer. They know why a fine 
screen half-tone can’t be made 
overnight; why the electrotyper 
insists on properly etched origi- 
nals; and why the mat-maker 
can’t work direct from a type 
form. They know what must be 
done in the way of make-ready be- 
fore a form is put on the press; 
why lithography requires longer 
than four-color process work; 
and why 65-screen half-tones must 
be used in newspapers. The off- 
set process is no longer shrouded 
in mystery. 

They are gaining a_ broader 
vision; they have seen how each 
separate craft dovetails with the 
others, and the relationship of 
each to their own particular work, 
Personally, these young men have 
added something worth while to 
their equipment for success in 
advertising. 

A totally unexpected by-product 
of the trips has been the cordial 
feeling aroused wherever the lads 
went. The mechanical men 
seemed pleased to explain the 
processes to such a live-wire 
group. 

The Schoolmaster passes this to 
the Class with the suggestion that 
for the young man in advertising 
an afternoon at the engraver’s or 
printer’s, getting a little etching 
acid and printer’s ink into his 
system, will prove to be time 
profitably invested. 





L. B. Bailey With Grauman 
& Co. 


L. B. Bailey, formerly art director 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, has be- 
come director of the production de- 
partment of Grauman & Co., art studios, 
of the same city. 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
Direct Advertising 





in all its Branches 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














paper of “local” influ- 
\ ence with more circula- 
tion in lowa, than Corn 
Belt Farmer. 
Write for latest lowa 
circulation analysis. 
CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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isn’t going to be called that much longer. 
Gotta change the name. up our page 
ad. in last week’s Printers’ Ink. 

No change in the magazine—it'll stil! 
reach 10,000 Retail Building Supply 


Dealers monthly. 
314 New Telegraph Bldg. _ Detroit, Mich. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly ine that 
tells how to transact business b 
mail—Advertising, Selling, Col. 
lecting, Fatale. Booklets, Cir- 
culars, Letters, Office 

Saving Ideas. Since ! 
magazine Direct Mail Advertis- 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING _SALES- 
MAN. MUST WRITE GOOD COPY. 
ADDRESS THE JOURNAL, SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA 


Wanted experienced, high-grade layout 
artist, able to retouch photographs for 
gravure reproduction. Permanent job 
for the man who fits. Give full — 
and salary expected. Box 372, P. 


Advertising Solicitor 


controlling accounts, can make a desir 
able connection, on liberal basis, with 
high-grade New York agency known for 
originality and helpfulness of its service 
His efforts will be worthily seconded by 
adequate plans, copy, art work and de- 
tail service; write in confidence, giving 
fullest details. Roco, Box 374, P. I. 


Wanted—An experienced man to take 
charge of sales and office force and be- 
come head of Chicago factory manufac- 
turing storage batteries for automcbiles 
and house lighting plants. Company 
owns own factory building. Fully 
equipped with modern equipment. Busi- 
ness on a paying basis. Possibilities 
immense. Party must have $20,000.00 
to invest. Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 


A man who knows the work of a 
shipping clerk in an advertising agency 
thoroughly and who is a conscientious 
worker will find a splendid opening 
with us. 

Our volume of business is large and 
the work exacting. At the same time 
the immediate position and the future 
developments are well worth the efforts 
of the best man. 

If you are interested write us fully 
about yourself and your experience. 

Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 


Publicity and Editorial 
Assistant 


Wanted—Young man or woman 
as Associate Editor and Publicity 
Assistant; unusual opportunity; 
newspaper and trade journal ex- 
perience preferred; send samples 
of work, state qualifications fully, 
and salary desired. Box B-7000, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg:., Chicago, Iil. 























TRADE PAPER SOLICITOR 

Boston Territory 
We want a reliable representative capable 
of handling several papers in different 
trades, one of which is the shoe and 
leather industry—strictly commission 
basis—must live in Boston. State age, 
experience and qualifications. Box 371 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY.—A Na 
tional Association of manufacturers with 
headquarters in Chicago invites confiden- 
tial correspondence from men competent 
and fully qualified for executive secre- 
tarial duties. Salary to start, $2400 to 
$3000, based on experience in work re- 
quired. Some knowledge of advertising 
will be helpful. Give outline of full 
business career, references, whether mar- 
ried or ww le, age, etc., first letter. Ad- 
dress: care Guenther-Bradford & 
“On, Pabong Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


A Trade Publication—Leader in its field 
has an unusual opening for a live, 
forceful advertising solicitor. The 
man who fills this job must be able 
to do more than just solicit adver- 
tising. He must be able to analyze 
the selling problems of this pros- 
pect and work in co- operation with 
our service department in preparing 
plans and copy that will bring re- 
turns to his clients. 








The remuneration is up to the man. 
He will work on a liberal] commis- 
sion basis and receive some of the 
best accounts in New York City. 


Tell us about your experience and 
qualifications in the first letter. 


Address Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 





. . 

Advertising Manager 
An established trade journal of highest 
standing in the industrial field requires 
the services of a man possessing the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

Acquaintance among advertisers of 
machinery. and industrial supplies and 
equipment. 

Good address and pleasing personality. 

Skill in preparing convincing copy for 
smaller advertisers without advertising 
departments of their own, 

In other words, we are looking for a 
builder of business, a man of creative 
ideas and resourcefulness and a com- 
bination of good executive and salesman. 
To suth a man, able to show a proved 
record of achievement, an exceptional 
opportunity is offered. 

Address Business, Box 375, P. I. 
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WANTED—A young, active and ambi- 
tious man to solicit advertising for a 
textile journal in New York and vicin- 
ity. First-class opportunity for the right 
man. Address, with experience and ref- 
erences, AA, Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon 
St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


ee 
Advertising Manager 
An alert, wide-awake, clean-cut young 
advertising manager will find an oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement and a posi- 
tion of responsibility with a large Phila- 
delphia manufacturing concern. Should 
have some technical training, preferably 
some knowledge of selling and know ad 
vertising thoroughly. Responsibility will 
be placed on him immediately to take 
care of the department and to make it 
Write fully, advising when avail- 
thle Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


The man we are looking 
for will not only control 
and manage our advertis- 
ing department, but will de- 
vote most of his time and 
energy to sales promotion 
work, 


Not a mere copy writer, 
but an important executive 
who will make honest and 
truthful advertising inter 
esting and productive. 
Write in detail and confi- 
dence to 


Department Aaaa 


BLOOMINGDALE 
BROS., Inc. 


59th-60th St., Lexington to 3rd Ave. 











We are manufacturers of industrial haul- 
ing and handling machinery used by in- 
dustrial plants. 

Our business is carried on through 
twenty branch offices by salaried repre- 
sentatives. 

Although we are manufacturers of 
machines, we have nothing to sell but 
the ability of our organization. Our 
- vow ‘are expected to recommend 

wood equipment only in so far as 
it fits into the best solution of the 
client’s problem. 

If this policy appeals to you—if you 
are a planner—and if you can assist in 
the direction of publicity and sales plans, 
we offer a real opportunity. 

Tell me about yourself—and why you 
think you’d like to be with oe 

. W. Garrison, Advertising Manager, 

The Lakewood Engineering Co., 

Cleveland. 

Mark your letter “Personal.” All re- 

plies confidential. 
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ot eg CANVASSER WANTED 

h-class weekly publication, estab- 
fhabed 30 years, has opening for man 
familiar with metropolitan field. In writ- 
ing state age, experience, qualifications, 
salary or commission expected and full 
particulars. Appointment will be made 
by letter. Address F.H.T., Room 210, 
Eagle Building, Brooklyn. 





A CAPABLE LAYOUT MAN 
We want a layout man capable of pre- 
paring semi-finished dummies for oonaie 
sion to clients, Experience in direct-by- 
mail work valuable, but not imperative. 
Our man must be able to ‘ “get” an idea 
queiey and interpret it graphically. 
’ermanent position with fastest-growing 
direct-by-mail service in America. Loca- 
tion, live middle-western city. Submit 
samples, stating experience and salary 

required. Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by large 
Trust Company, sit- 
uated up-State, a 
man to take charge 
of Publicity and 
Advertising. State 
qualifications. Box 


386, Printers’ Ink. 


Catalogue Writer 


Wanted—a capable and 
experienced catalogue and 
circular writer, especially 
qualified in. this line of 
work. 











Apply by letter only and 
state fully nature of experi- 
ence, age, education, and 
salary expected. 

All applications will be 
treated in strict confidence. 
Ralph Stoddard, Secretary, 

THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 
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If you are an Art Director 
of exceptional ability look- 
ing for an exceptional op- 
portunity in New York 
City, write full details to 
Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 


A ‘REAL COPY MAN 

We want a man who can write human, 
forceful copy. Direct-by-mail experience 
imperative; preferably in the marketing 
of manufactured products. Should know 
something of dealer-development work. 
Layout ability not essential. Permanent 
pecition with the fastest-growing direct- 
y-mail sal-s organization in America. 
Location, live middle-western city. Tell 
us what you have done and the salary 
you require. Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


For an important and large territory in 
the middle west we require the services 
of a successful specialty sales manager. 
Our tax and business Services are a 
business necessity to commercial con- 
cerns, banks, lawyers and accountants. 
Our sales managers average $5,000- 
$10,000 commission first year. Income 
second year increases due to renewals 
$10,000-$15,000. Must be between 30 
and 45,—accustomed to earning at least 
$5,000. Willing to sell personally as well 
as being capable of training sales force. 
Give complete details and telephone num- 
ber in first letter. Box 385, I, 
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A $5000 
SCHOOL COPY MAN 

We are looking for a strong man with 
a successful record in advertising—sales 
department of resident or home study 
educational institution. Location middle 
west. The right man will be given the 
opportunity later to become financially 
interested in our work if he desires. 

Write in confidence, giving full par- 
ticulars, including age, education and 
experience. Submit samples of your 
work and photo, which will be returned. 
Address Mr. R. H. Sinclair, 30 N., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A writer will furnish to a syndicate of 
newspapers or magazines timely articles 
mainly in the field of applied sciences. 
He prefers to furnish short articles or 
paragraphs. Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE ORGANS—MARKEKET LET. 
TERS—PROS PECTUSE S—FINAN- 
CIAL, COMMERCIAL WRITING, 
PRE-EMINENCE 30 YEARS. GIL 
LIAM’S BUREAU, BOSTON, MASS. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 

New York City 
SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITY—FOR 
SALE—Modern Printing Plant with val- 
uable established profitable patronage. 
Progressive Southern City of 65,000. 
Ideal selling conditions and trade con- 
nections. Famous climate. Good rea 
sons for selling. $8,800. Box 398, P. I. 























A Small, Well Or- 
ganized, Compact 
Organization 


desires the services 
of a man who has a 
thorough experience 
in advertising 
agency work, a man 
who controls several 
accounts. All cor- 
respondence will be 
treated as_ strictly 
confidential. Box 
373, Printers’ Ink. 


y 





























TO DESIGNERS & LETTERERS 
Own a “Desatype” 


Hand-Lettering Machine and more than 
double your profits. Call 
AMERICAN DESATYPE CoO., 


209 West 38th Street, New York. 











CAPITAL 


Advertiser is able to influence in 

any amount for growing business. 

Send full particulars. Confidential. 

Highest references both sides. 
R. D., Room 803, 

110 W. 40th St., New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Advertising Men Everywhere.—Six 
Months’ Option for Locations  suit- 
able for 


TALKING SIGNS 


Gpoctnesios Outdoor Publicity 
(The Electric Sign yw Moving ese 
Negotiated on a rative Plan 


PROMOTE LocaL. * Bvantisine 


and make We. -- ~ This is 
for live-wires; give full data about sign 
location. 

NATIONAL PARLAGRAPH CO. 
110 West 34th Street, New York City 
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UP-TO-DATE COMMERCIAL ART 
STUDIO, employing from fourteen to 
eighteen Artists, desires space with 
either live Advertising Agency or En- 
graving Shop. For further particulars, 
write Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 





GET INTO THE SYNDICATE 

ADVERTISING GAME! 
Solicit our series of live, rapid-fire-sell- 
ing Services. Our men average as high 
as two hundred fifty dollars weekly. 
No advertising experience necessary; we 
want “commonsense” men of energy 
and personality. Write fully. New 
Process Electro Corp., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, now Advertising Manager, 
largest Mail Order House of its kind 
in the East, desires change. First-class 
copy writer. Experienced in_ catalog, 
booklet and circular work. Box 381, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Artist—Versatile designer, letterer and 
figure man; varied N. Y. agency expe- 
rience; effective layouts and posters in 
all mediums. New connection desired. 
Moderate salary. Box 395, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Six years’ 
experience, copy, layout, merchandising, 
seeks connection with New York manu- 
facturer or agency. Age 28, college 
graduate. Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Man—young, energetic, de- 
sires position in advertising department 
of manufacturer. Original copy layout 
ideas; advertising and selling experience. 
No typographer; $45. Box 397, P. 





AR T 
SEEKS A POSITION, PREFERABLY 
WITH TRADE JOURNAL. RE- 
TOUCHING AND POSTER WORK 
HIS SPECIALTY. BOX 396, P. I. 


EDITOR—Managing editor, 6 years, 
important weekly paper; editorial, news, 
feature writer. Experienced copy, lay- 
out, circulation and make-up man on 
trade press. Lecturer. Want to edit trade, 
class, cultural, house or employees’ jour- 
nal on own time. Dependable, tactful, 
young. Address: F. P.. 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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PART TIME AVAILABLE. Copy writer 
in large agency, experienced on national 
accounts, can devote his spare time to 
one or two accounts. Address A. C. 

P. I., 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Young man, 28, university graduate in 
Business Administration, 12 months’ sales 
promotion work and 6 months’ selling ex- 
perience with reputable concern, desires 
position with a future. Location pre- 
ferred, vicinity of New York City. For 
full information address Box 392, P. I. 


For Boston or Vicinity 


Thoroughly trained and experienced in 
advertising, technical graduate, with a 
fine record, would like to get in touch 
with manufacturers along engineering, 
automotive or electrical lines. Age 33, 
married. Box 389. ters’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER —L ong ex- 
perience, sp2cial success in sales promo- 
tion work, national campaigns; economi- 
cal buyer of printed matter. Would b= 
interested in position combining duties 
of sales manager and advertising man- 
ager. Ability to develop a backward 
department or organize a new one. Me- 
chanical training, age 39, married, salary 
$7500. Address Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


Department Store Adver- 
* « . . 
tising Specialist 
Young man, age 24, several years in 
agency work, 1 year with prominent 
New York store; now advertising man- 
ager for past year with leading West 


Florida store. Open for offer in New 
York City or nearby. Box 387, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


With 8 years’ experience in news- 
paper, department store and na- 
tional advertising, seeks wider 
opportunity. Now with large 
national advertiser, but facing a 
stonewall against advancement. 
Age 30. Married. Salary $5000. 
Address XYZ, Box 388, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 























VISUALIZER AND COPY EXPERT 
Man of energy and imagination, ex- 
perienced in high-class agency work; 
having wide technical, art and literary 
training, desires position with New York 
agency or charge of advertising depart- 
ment for manufacturer. Opportunity 
considered in naming salary. Highest 
credentials from all previous business 
connéctions. Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 


A SPACE BUYER 


with ten years’ agency experience de- 
Sires to make a change. Expert media 
and plan man, is gifted with the char- 
acter and intelligence to work in close 
touch with advertisers’ and publishers’ 
representatives. 

as a good education—personality— 
and plenty of PEP. Age 25, married. 
Will go anywhere for a real opportunity. 
x 383, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING 


MAN 
Production 
Service 
“Point-of-Contact” 
Gf wide knowledge and 
. soundly demonstrated worth. 
14 years’ experience. Will 
consider openings of real 
creative character in New 


York or Philadelphia. Box 
382, Printers’ Ink. 
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A “Corking’’ Good 
Medium 


Your “other” advertising may 
“bottle up” the business for 
you, but you need the sustain- 
ing effort of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing to “cork it up” and keep it 
from evaporating!! 


‘Of Natiotial * 


"Circulation 
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The Chicago Tribune’s 
1920 Book of Facts 


1s now being distributed free of charge 
to selling organizations which request it 
on business stationery. 


Thousands of people who wanted copies 
of the 1919 BOOK OF FACTS did 
not get them because the supply was:so 
quickly exhausted. The same thing was 
true of “Tangible Circulation,” published 
by The Tribune later in 1919. Both 
these books revised and brought up to 


date are combined in the 1920 BOOK 
OF FACTS, together with much new 
material. 

This unique publication, 68 pages packed 
tight with maps, charts, and statistical 
tables, is an invaluable reference work 
for agencies, advertisers, and prospective 
advertisers. 


Write immediately to one 
+ of the following offices 


The Chicugs Tribe 
i\irHe WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(f 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago 512 Fifth Ave., New York 
406 Haas Bidg., Los Angeles 125 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1 





Circulation 400,000 Daily, 700,000 Sunday 




















